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Das  Subjektive  im  Roman  des  18.  Jahrhunderts  (Zu- 


Üefoe  un<\  Ricliardson,  Fielding  (11),  vSmollet,  Goldsmitli, 
ISteriie  (13),  Seiisationsroman  (14),  Sozialer  Roman,  Mary 
Edgeworth,  Jane  Austen,  Scott,  Hook  (15),  Marryat  (16). 


Eingang;  Gruppen  des  subjektiven  Hervortretens. 

Kunstmittel:  Psyrhologische  Einleitung  (18),  Einführung 
durch  i)hilosoi)liische  AVahrheit,  Sprichwort  (19),  Er- 
fahrungssatz, Hinweis  auf  allgemein  Bekanntes,  un- 
persönliche reflektorische  Beschreibung  (20),  Voran- 
deutung (21),  humoristische  Betrachtung,  humoristischer 
guter  Rat  (22  ,  Bildliches  und  Parallelen,  Kontrast(23). 

Emphatische  Aussprüche:  am  Anfang,  als  Abschluß  (24), 
Zwischenbemerkungen,  Anreden  (25). 

Randglossen:  als  reine  Anmerkung:  humoristisch  (26), 
satirisch  (27), kritisch,  mit  neutralerer  Stellungnahme,  An- 
reden (28);  als  typisches  Beispiel:  erhärtend,  humori- 
stisch, satirisch  (29),  kritisch;  reflektorische  Erläute- 
rungen: rein  reflektorisch  (30),  philosophierend,  psycho- 
logisch begründend  (31);  erläuternde  Anmerkungen:  rein 
erläuternd,  mit  Bezugnahme  auf  Erfahrung  (32),  über 
Zeitverhältnisse,  Milieu,  Gegenüberstellung;  Steigerung 
der  Wirkung:  Hinweis  auf  Ausnahmestellung  (33),  Pa- 
rallele, Gelegenheitsbemerkungen,  Hinweis  auf  Ähn- 
liches (34). 

Technisches:  Regiebemerkungen:  Einleitung,  Wieder- 
aufnahme, Überleitung (36),  Abschluß;  Einführung  (37), 
Verknüpfung,  Wiederaufnahme,  Abschluß  (38),  Voran- 
kündigung, Kapitelüberschriften,  Weglassung(39),  Recht- 
fertigung, Fußnoten  (40),  Ort- und  Zeitangabe  (41),  Wahr- 
heitsbeteuerung, Präzisierung,  Zurückverweisung  (42); 
Konstruktionsphrasen  (43). 
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Subjektiv-objektives  Grenzgebiet:  Milieuschilderung  (48), 
Keisebeschreibung(49),  rlietorische  Fragen  (50),  subjektive 
Nebensätze  (51);  vermischte  Beispiele:  emphatisch- 
rhetorisch, reÜektoriscli  (52). 

Typisches  für  die  einzelnen  Erzählungsformen:  Ich- 
Erzählung  (54),  eingeschobene  Erzählung,  kurze  Ge- 
schichten (5G). 

Überblick:  Charakter  des  Subjektiven,  Verteilung  (57). 

Thackeray  

Eingang:  Tluickerays  Eigenart,  Einteilungsprinzip  (60). 

Prolog  und  Epilog:  reiner  Prolog:  Ankündigung  des 
Inlialts  usw.,  humoristisches  Vorwort,  Quellenangabe 
und  Empfehlung  an  den  Leser,  Rechtfertigung  (61),  sa- 
tirische Vorjjemerkung  ;  reiner  Epilog:  persönliclier 
Abschluß  der  Ich-Erzählung,  Quel]enanga})e,  Bitte  um 
Nachsicht  für  die  Helden  (62),  Abschied  vom  Leser  (63); 
Kapiteleingang :  Vorandeutung,  Zusammenfassung, 
satirischer  Eingang,  allegorische  Einleitung  (64),  ein- 
leitende Betrachtung;  Kapitelschluß:  Hinweis  auf  den 
Charakter  des  Folgenden,  emphatischer  Abschluß; 
kürzere  Vor-  und  Nachbemerkungen:  am  Anfang,  am 
Schluß  (65),  Zusammenstellung  (66). 

Chorus  oder  Expositor:  Festlegung  seiner  Aufgabe,  die 
Helden  werden  dem  Leser  vorgestellt,  der  Leser 
als  Zeuge  der  Handlung  (67),  persönliche  Stellungnahme, 
Mißverständnissen  wird  vorgebeugt,  Anrede  an  seine 
Personen,  humoristisch-satirische  Randbemerkungen 
(68),  Anpassung  des  Lesers  an  den  Stoff,  satirische 
Reden  an  den  Leser  (69),  Fragen,  Ausmalung,  Zwie- 
sprache, Auseinandersetzung  (70),  Berufung  auf  Erfah- 
rung, Randbemerkungen  (71);  Parallelen,  Vergleiche  aus 
Bibel,  Sage  usw.  (72),  Reflexionen  (73),  psycholog.  Anmer- 
kungen: allgemein  (74),  über  Frauen,  Liebe  (75),  Männer, 
Jugend,  Schule  und  Erziehung,  Ehe  (76),  Verwandte, 
Heuchelei;  moralisierende  Betrachtungen,  über  Dienst- 
boten (77),  Heimatsliebe,  Kritik  an  seinen  Lands- 
leuten (78),  London  (80),  andere  Länder:  Irland, 
Amerika,  Frankreich,  Deutschland;  Vergleich  mit  der 
Gegenwart  (81),  Erläuterungen  zu  Zeitverhältnissen,  An- 
.  spielung  auf  andere  Schriftsteller  (82),  über  die  Aufgabe 
des  Romanschreibers;  Einblick  in  die  Technik :  Quellen 
angäbe  (83),  Vorwegnahme,  Anordnung,  Weglassung 
(84),  Ankündigung,  Nachholung  oder  Zurückvervvei- 
sung,  subjektive  LTmschreibung  (85),  Unterbrechungen, 
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Wiederaufnahme  (86),   emphatische  Ausrufe,  Unterhal- 
tuugston,   Regiebemerkungen,    Parenthesen   und  An- 
merkungen, Überschriften  und  Zeichnungen  (87). 
Überblick:  Verteilung,  Ich-Erzählung  (88). 


Eingang:  Charakter  des  vSubjektiven  (90). 

Reflexionen  und  Anmerkungen:  lose  angefügte  Reflexi- 
onen, eng  verknüpfte  Betrachtungen  (92),  kurze  psy- 
chologische Anmerkungen  (93),  einleitender  und  ab- 
schließender Satz,  einleitende  und  abschließende  Sentenz, 
philosophierende  Bemerkungen  (94),  Auseinandersetzung 
mit  dem  Leser  (95),  sonstige  Verbindung  mit  dem 
Leser  (96),  psychologische  Nebensätze  (97),  erläuternde 
Nebensätze,  Gleichnis  und  Vergleich  (99),  Überleitung, 
über  Zeit  und  Milieu  (100),  Vergleich  mit  Gegenwart, 
Reste  alter  Anschauung  (101),  satirisch-humoristische 
Bemerkungen,  Emphatisches  (102),  Erzählungspausen: 
Kapitelanfang  und  Kapitelschluß  (103),  Prolog  und  Epilog 
(104);  Bezugnahme  auf  andere  Schriftsteller  (105),  Selbst- 
erlebtes, erläuternde  Bemerkungen,  vertrauliche  Be- 
zeichnung, Phrasen  (106). 

Technisches:  Auslassung,  Hinzufügung,  Hervorhebung 
(107  ),  Zurück  Verweisung,  Regiebemerkungen  (108). 

Grenzbeispiele:  Naturschilderung  (109). 

Halbsubjektives  (109). 


Zusammenfassung:  Fielding,  Sterne,  Scott,  Dickens  (III), 
Thackeray  (113),  Eliot  (114). 
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Das   subjektive  Element  in  den  Romanen  des  1^^.  Jh. 
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Palaestra  XCII  und  XCIII,  Berlin  1910. 

Spezialabhandlimgen  für  das  19.  Jh.  sind  mir  nicht  be- 
kannt geworden. 


Einleitung. 


Der  Endzweck  alles  menschlichen  Strebens  ist  Wahrheit 
—  Objektivität.  Und  doch  wird  es  uns  so  schwer,  das  Ziel 
zu  erreichen,  da  wir  im  Grunde  unseres  Wesens  nicht  ob- 
jektiv, sondern  subjektiv  veranlagt  sind.  Es  ist  ja  geradezu 
ein  Merkmal  menschlicher  Eigenart,  dal.')  wir  garnicht  ziun 
Zeugen  irgend  eines  Geschehnisses  werden  k()Tnien,  ohne 
sogleich  dazu  Stellung  zu  nehmen :  zuslinuiieud,  ablehnend, 
mideidig  oder  Avie  es  sein  mag.  Und  erst  wenn  dieses 
Gefühl  mit  der  Begebenheit  zu  einem  unlösbaren,  eigenartigen 
Ganzen  verschmolzen  ist,  haben  wir  wirklich  etwas  erlebt. 
Was  Wunder  also,  dal.)  sich  auch  bei  der  einfachsten  Wieder- 
gabe dieser  Ereignisse,  bei  der  mündlichen  Erzählung,  das 
subjektive  Element  überall  hervordrängt.  Täglich  können  wir 
beobachten,  wie  ein  jeder  Bericht  persönlich  gefärbt  ist,  ja 
wie  es  kaum  einmal  unterbleibt,  dal.')  wir  noch  ausdrücklich 
unsere  persönhche  SteUungnahme  kundtun.  Und  diese  münd- 
liche Darstellung  eben  ist  der  Anfang  der  künstlerischen 
Wiedergabe  überhaupt.  Genau  so  will  der  Dichter  Ereignisse 
melden,  Erlebnisse,  mögen  sie  ihm  von  außen  oder  innen 
gekommen  sein,  genau  so  ist  sein  Inneres  in  das  Geschehnis 
verwoben,  und  genau  so  tritt  darum  in  der  ersten  Kunstform 
schon,  im  mündhchen  Vortrag  des  fahrenden  Sängers,  das 
subjektive  Element  hervor,  von  wo  es  mit  der  Aufzeichnung 
der  Lieder  zwanglos  und  natürlich  in  die  schriftliche  Dar- 
stellungskunst eingeht.    Subjektiv  ist  also   schon  der  Urahne 
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der  Scliriftstollcrkiuist,  die  iniiiidliclH^  Erziililuiig',  eben  weil 
der  Htoff  es  ist,  subjektiv  ist  auch  d(M"  Ahne,  der  mündliche 
Vortra«)^  des  FahrendtMi  Sängers,  und  P(M'S()nHclies  zieht  sich 
anch  dnrch  die  scln-iftliclie  Krziihlnnii'sknnst  seit  Anbeginn 
—  denken  wir  nui*  an  die  griechischen  T]'ag()dien,  in  denen 
schon  Prolog,  E[)il()g  nnd  (Uiorus  dem  Dichter  pers()nliche 
Ansführnngen  ermöglichen.  — -  Es  wird  uns  also  nicht  ge- 
lingen, ein  erstes  Anttreten  des  snbjektiv(Mi  Elementes  nach- 
znweisen  und  (hiran  eine  Entv\'icklnngsgeschi(!hte  zu  schlieloen, 
die  uns  l)is  zu  dem  Zeitabschnitt  iTdu't,  den  wir  betrachten 
wollen;  denn  das  „sul)jektiv(>  i  h'i'vortreten"  finck't  sich  w^ohl 
zu  verschiedener  Zeit  mehr  o(h'r  weniger  ausgeprägt,  je  nach 
dem  Charakter  des  Autors,  dem  Zeitgeschmack  und  der  Art 
des  Stoffes,  aber  es  ist  —  wie  wir  sehen  —  nicht  die  origi- 
nelle Idee,  sozusagen  die  Erhndiuig  eines  bestinnnten  Dichters, 
von  dem  es  dann  andere  übernahmen  und  weiterbildeten, 
sondern  es  ist  etwas,  das  älter  ist  als  alle  schriftliche  Nieder- 
legung, das  so  innig  zum  Wesen  der  Erzählerkunst  gehört, 
daß  es  dem  Schriftsteller  schon  im  (rrundbestand  seiner 
Materie  mitg^egeben  ist.  —  So  wichtig  uns  also  auch  sonst 
die  Frage  nach  dem  Ursprung  ist,  so  jnüssen  wir  doch  hier 
auf  eine  Herleitung  des  Elements  durch  die  Jahrhunderte 
verzichten  und  einfach  an  einer  hervorragenden  Stelle  ein- 
setzen, an  einem  Punkt,  wo  das  Subjektive  in  der  Dichtungs- 
gattung, die  uns  beschäftigt,  im  englischen  Roman,  besonders 
hervortritt. 
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Das  Subjektive 
im  Roman  des  18.  Jahrliunclerts. 

(Zusammenfassung.) 

Die  Periode  des  engiisclien  Romans,  in  der  das  Sub- 
jektive in  der  Darstellungsweise  bemerkenswerter  hervortritt, 
beg-innt  mit  dem  18.  -Jli.^)  So  begegnet, uns  schon  bei  Defoe 
und  Richardson  mancherlei  {\n^s()nhches.  Doch  hier  dient  es 
ansschheßhch  den  Zwecken  (h^r  Didaxis  nnd  dih^fte  wohl 
darauf  zurückzuführen  sein,  (hil,)  der  Roman  seit  ahers  her 
morahsch  wirken  will.  Der  Autor  aber  sclieint  zu  befiu^chten, 
daß  der  Leser  die  Ermalmungen  nicht  zwischen  den  Zeilen 
zu  lesen  vermöchte  und  fühlt  sich  deshalb  gedrungen,  aus- 
drücklich darauf  hinzuweisen,  das  heißt  aber  — :  selbst  zum 
Leser  zu  sprechen.  Line  persönliche  Note  tragen  also  auch 
diese  Erzäldungen,  aber  mehr  zufällig  und  ohne  dem  Werk 
ihren  besonderen  (Uiarakter  zu  vei'l(?ihen. 

Einem  ausgesprochen  subjektiven  Vortrag  begegnen  wir 
zuerst  bei  Fielding. 

Wie  wir  ihn  auf  andern  Gebieten  als  den  Schüler  des 
Cervantes  kennen,  so  läßt  sich  auch  in  diesem  Punkte  die 
Übereinstimmung  mit  dem  spanischen  Meister  leicht  erkennen, 
der  ja  auch  persönlich  in  seine  Geschichte  eingreift.  —  Bei 
Fielding  sehen  wir  ganz  besonders  die  großen  Erzählungs- 
pausen am  Anfang  und  Schlulo  des  Kapitels  zu  subjektiven 
Wirkungen  benützt:    Die  AVahrheit  des  Erzählten  wird  ein- 


^)  Zusammenfassung  in  Anlehnung  an:  Dibelius,  „Englische 
Komankunst''. 
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(Iring'lich  bekräl'tig't  iiiul  im  voraus  g'egeii  Einwürfe  verteidigt; 
die  Situation,  die  sich  bis  dahin  ergeben  hat,  wird  noch 
einmal  zusammengefatU,  um  den  Faden  l)esser  anknüpfen  zu 
können;  besonders  häufig  wird  ein  allgemeiner  Satz  voraus- 
geschickt, der  dazu  bereclniet  ist,  den  Inhah  des  Folgenden 
notwendig  psychologiscli  zu  (^'klären.  Da  seine  Romane  in 
Bücher  eingeteih  sind,  bietet  ihm  das  erste  Kapitel  gute  Ge- 
legenheit, lange  iierscinliche  Erörterungen  anzubringen,  die 
oft  mit  dem  Inhalt  der  Erzählung  garnicht  oder  nur  lose  zu- 
sammenhängen. So  fehlt  zu  keinem  der  18  Bücher  des 
„Tom  Jones"  eine  solche  Vorrede.  Meist  behandeln  diese 
einleitenden  Kapitel  die  Aufgabe  des  Komanschreibers  im  all- 
gemeinen und  des  Biographen  im  besonderen  (z.  B.  J.  A.  B.  I 
und  III;  T.  J.  B.  XIV  und  XVII);  sie  verteidigen  die  Einteilung 
in  Bücher  und  Kapitel  (z.  B.  J.  A.  B.  II)  und  besprechen 
Zweck  und  Nutzen  solcher  Prologe  selbst  (z.  B.  T.  J.  B.  XVI). 
Bisweilen  werden  die  Kritiker  mit  satirischen  Lehren  und 
Angriffen  bedacht  (z.  B.  T.  J.  B.  X  und  XI).  Auch  Kapitel 
allgemeineren  Inhalts  werden  an  den  Anfang  gesteht.  So 
beginnt  z.  B.  B.  III  von  „Tom  -Jones"  nn't  einer  langen  An- 
rufung allegorischer  (lestalten,  die  Einleitung  zu  T.  J.  B.  VII 
gibt  einen  Vergleich  zwischen  Welt  und  l^ühne  und  das  erste 
Kapitel  von  T.  J.  B.  VI  handelt  von  der  Liebe.  -  -  Im  Kapitel- 
innern  hnden  sich  auch  gelegentlich  pers()nliche  Einfügungen, 
Erläuterungen  oder  liefh'xionen;  die  Aufmerksamkeit  des 
Lesers  wird  auf  bestimmte  Dinge  ausdrücklich  hingelenkt 
oder  der  Dichter  verteidigt  seine  Technik.  Soweit  solche 
Zwischenbemerkungen  nicht  auf  humoristische  Wirkungen 
zielen  und  so  ihre  Berechtigung  erhalten,  erweisen  sie  sich 
stets  als  störend  und  überflüssig,  da  sich  ihr  Inhalt  dem 
Leser  aus  dem  Verlauf  der  Handlung  meist  von  selbst  ergibt. 
Auch  die  überaus  häufigen  Hegiebemerkungen  und  persön- 
lichen Überleitungen  zum  Folgenden  wirken  auf  die  Dauer 
ermüdend.  —  Das  beliebte  Mittel,  sich  nicht  als  Dichter, 
sondern  als  Herausgeber  gefundener  Aufzeichnungen  auszu- 
geben, hat  sich  Fielding  nicht  entgehen  lassen,  und  auch  dies 
gibt  ihm   wiederholt  Veranlassung  zu  persönhchen  Bemer- 
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klingen  über  das  fingierte  Manuskript.  —  Endlich  sind  noch 
die  humoristischen  Kapitelüberschriften  zu  nennen,  die  den 
Inhalt  des  Kapitels  im  voraus  andeuten. 

Fielding  ist  also  in  liohem  Grade  ein  subjektiver  Schrift- 
steller. 

Bei  Smollet,  der  sich  zeitlich  an  Fieiding  reiht,  ist  die 
persönhche  üarstellungsart  nicht  so  scharf  ausgeprägt.  Bei 
ihm  geht  vielmehr  objektive  luid  subjektive  P]rzählungsweise 
etwas  unklar  durcheinander,  der  Autor  liat  eben  keine  bestimmt 
herausgearbeitete  Technik. 

Goldsmitli  befleißigt  sich  im  Gegensatz  zu  seinen  Vor- 
gängern einer  möglichst  direkten  Wiedergabe.  Alles,  was 
noch  einen  leicht  subjektiven  Zug  hineinträgt,  sind  vereinzelte 
Regiebemerkungen  und  hin  und  wieder  persönliche  Erör- 
terungen oder  allgemeine  Sätze. 

Daß  Sternes  Vortrag  durchaus  subjektiv  ist,  zeigt  sich 
auf  jeder  Seite  seines  Werkes.  Der  Roman  dient  ihm  als 
Ausdrucksmittel  für  seine  persönlichen  Erlebnisse  und  Stim- 
mung^en.  Und  zwar  wendet  er  sich  mit  Vorliebe  an  eine 
bestimmte  Person;  sei  es,  daß  er  an  Stelle  der  kurzen  Regie- 
bemerkungen Fieldings  lang  aasgesponnene  Reden  an  den 
I^eser  hält,  daß  er  zu  den  Personen  seiner  Erzählung  selber 
spricht  oder  sich  gar  ans  seiner  Phantasie  eigens  eine  Gestalt 
dazu  frei  erschafft.  Auch  sonst  trägt  seine  Subjektivität  einen 
höchst  originellen  Charakter.  Wie  vor  ihm  sclion  Cervantes 
und  Fielding  läßt  er  sein  starkes  Selbstgefühl  durchblicken, 
in  dem  er  z.  B.  auf  den  ersten  Seiten  des  „Tristram  Shandy" 
von  dem  gewaltigen  Erfolge  redet,  der  sein  Werk  in  der 
Welt  erwartet;  und  trotzdem  läßt  er  auf  der  andern  Seite 
wieder  die  besten  Gelegenheiten  vorübergehn,  sich  mit  Gelehr- 
samkeit zu  brüsten,  gibt  sogar  Zitate  und  Daten  mit  mög- 
lichster Ungenauigkeit  an.  —  Gleichsam  zur  P]ntschuldigung 
seiner  häufigen  Abschweifungen  bemerkt  er  einmal  selber: 

T.  Sh.  28  folg.     "Could  a  historiographer  drive  on  Iiis 
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history,  as  a  Jiinleteei'  drives  oii  bis  male,  straight  forward; 
for  iiistance  from  Roine  all  the  vvay  to  Loretto,  without  ever 
once  tiirning  bis  head  aside,  eitber  to  tbe  rigiit  or  to  tlie 
left  —  be  niio'bt  venture  to  foretell  von  to  an  bour  wben  be 
sbould  üot  to  bis  joiirney's  end;  —  but  tbe  tbing  is  morally 
speaking  iiiipossible;  for  if  be  is  a  man  of  tbe  least  spirit, 
be  will  bave  iifty  deviatioiis  from  a  straigbt  line  to  make 
witb  tbis  or  tbat  party  as  be  goes.  along,  wbicb  be  can  no 
ways  avoid.  ..." 

In  der  Tat,  Sterne  kann  nie  zu  seinem  Ziel  g^elangen. 
Er  weil,)  genau,  von  wie  großem  Einflul.)  auf  ein  jedes  Ding 
die  zablreicben  Umstände  sind,  die  es  begleiten;  und  das 
verleitet  ibn,  an  den  Umständen  baften  zu  bleiben  und  das 
Ding  selbst  darüber  oft  völlig  zu  vergessen.  Die  Clescbicbte, 
die  er  uns  erzäblen  will,  sofern  man  überbaupt  von  einer 
solcben  reden  kann,  dient  ilnn  nur  als  Ausg'angspunkt  für 
unzäblige  Abscliweifungen.  AVorauf  der  Dicbter  besonders 
eingebt,  ist  selten  das,  was  d(>n  eigentlicben  Gegenstand 
seiner  Erzäblung  ausjnacbt,  sondern  alles,  "wbat  miglit,  could, 
would,  or  sbould  bave  some  possible,  probable,  or  conceivable 
bearing  on  wbat  would  be,  or  ouglit  to  be  bis  story."  (Yergl. 
W.  Raleigb,  Tbe  Engbsb  Novel  S.  195.) 

Bei  Walpole,  Reeve,  Radcliffe  und  Lewis  finden  sieb 
subjektive  Elemente  nur  in  geringer  Zabl.  Dies  erklärt  sieb 
leicbt  aus  der  Tecbnik  des  Sensationsromans,  den  diese  Autoren 
vertreten.  Die  unbeimlicb  spannende  Wirkung,  die  erstrebt 
wird,  könnte  wolil  kaum  zustande  kommen,  wenn  der  Ver- 
fasser eigne  Bemerkungen  einfügte.  Da  würde  ja  deutlicb 
zum  Bewutotsein  gebraclit,  dai.)  alles  das  Werk  eines  Dicbters 
und  nicbt  sebauerlicbe  A\'abrbeit  ist.  Ein  erlöstes  Aufatmen 
des  Lesers,  und  der  Bann  wäre  gebrocben,  —  Nur  Clara 
Reeve  bedient  sieb  des  subjektiven  Hervortretens  als  Kunst- 
mittel, wenn  sie  von  Lüeken  in  dem  der  Erzäblung  zugrunde 
gelegten  Manuskripte  spricbt,  sodaß  die  Spannung  durcb  die 
Besorgnis  des  Lesers,  es  möge  ibm  Interessantes  entgangen 
sein,  nur  erböbt  wird. 


Auch  im  sozialen  Roman,  der  durch  die  Namen  Alackenzie, 
Mrs.  Juchbald  und  (lodrin  vertreten  ist,  fehlen  sowohl  Didaxis 
als  auch  jede  andere  Art  subjektiven  Hervortretens. 

Miss  Edgeworth,  die  den  moralischen  Roman  vertritt,  ist 
eine  der  bedeutendsten  objektiven  Darstellerinnen,  abg-esehen 
allerding'S  von  Satire  und  Didaxis. 

Bei  Jane  Austen  können  wir  nicht  in  dem  bisher  o'o- 
brauchten  Sinne  von  persönlichen  Elementen  sprechen.  Sie 
unterbricht  ihre  ruhige  Objektivität  tatsächlicli  nicht  diu^cli 
persönliche  Bemerkungen;  wohl  aber  drängt  sich  uns  an  vielen 
Stellen  die  Überzeugung  auf,  dal.)  hier  die  Kiuistlerin  aus 
eigenem  Herzen  reihet. 

Der  Gnuidzug  von  Scott' s  Wesen  ist  das  Streben  nach 
strenger  Realität.  Er  bemüht  sich  geradezu,  historische  Wahr- 
heit vorzutäuschen  und  verfällt  dabei  einem  eigenartigen  Miß- 
geschick. Auf  der  einen  Seite  ermöghcht  ihm  geratle  das 
tiefe  Interesse  des  gcschichthchen  Forschers  die  Erreichung 
höchster  Objektivität,  und  auf  der  anderen  Seite  zerstört  die- 
selbe Vorliebe  alles,  indem  sie  ihn  veranlaßt,  den  dii^ekten 
Vortrag  zii  durchbrechen  und  den  Quellen  der  (xlaubwlirdigkeit 
u.  s.  f.  seine  Aufmerksamkeit  zu  sclienken.  Auch  sonst  ver- 
mag sich  Scott  nicht  immer  hinter  seinen  Personen  zu  ver- 
bergen; er  kann  sich  die  (xelegenheit  zu  allgemeinen  Betrach- 
tungen, Verteidigung  seiner  Darstelhuig  und  persönlichen 
Anmerkungen  nicht  versagen.  —  Zum  erstenmal  seit  Fielding 
sehen  wir  bei  Scott  die  Erzählungspausen  wieder  stärker  betont. 
Ganz  in  Fieldingscher  Art  wird  das  Kapitel  mit  allgemeinem 
Satz,  Citat  oder  Regiebemerkung  eingeleitet.  Auch  Kapitel- 
überschriften und  vorausgeschickte  Inlialtsangaben  erinnern 
an  Fielding.  Am  Kapitelschhil.)  wird  der  Abschlul,)  der  PTand- 
lung  ausdrückhch  betont  oder  es  \\'ird  uiit  Regiebemerkung 
zum  Folgenden  übergeleitet. 

Bei  Hook  macht  sich  eine  eigenartige  Mischung  von  Sub- 
jektivem uud  Objektivem  bemerkbar.    Das  subjektive  Elemeut 
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zeig't  sich  hanptsäclilich  darin,  daß  alles  Wichtige  oder  der 
Schlußeffekt  durch  ankündigende  Bemerkungen  stark  hervor- 
gehoben wird.  Die  Pausen  der  Erzählung  sind  oft  betont: 
allgemeiner  Satz  oder  Motto  am  x\nfang,  Zusammenfassung, 
Vorwegnahme  und  Regiebemerkung  am  Schluß  des  K.apitels. 
Außerdem  liebt  er  langte  sentimentale,  moralisierende  oder 
didaktische  Abschweifungen. 

Alarryat's  Subjektivität  tritt  haui)tsächhch  in  didaktischen 
Exkursen  zutage,  die  zumeist  recht  auffällig  und  plump  ge- 
halten sind.  Sonst  nur  vereinzelte  Regiebemerkungen  und 
Hinweis  auf  allgemeinen  Satz. 


Dickens. 


Bei  Dickens  scheiden  sich  die  Beispiele  subjektiven  Her- 
vortretens  im  allgemeinen  in  vier  Gruppen.  Da  sind  einmal 
meist  kurze  Bemerkungen,  die  im  Zusammenhang"  der  Ge- 
schichte technische  Bedeutung  haben,  dann  andere,  die  mehr 
wie  Randglossen  wirken,  ferner  häufig  längere  Ausführungen, 
die  uns  wie  Kunstmittel  entgegentreten  und  schheßlich  noch 
emphatische  Aussprüche,  die  an  besonders  gehobenen  Stellen 
der  Erzählung  eingestreut  sind. 


Kunstmittel. 

Unter  all  diesen  Beispielen  sind  wohl  diejenigen  am 
engsten  mit  der  Geschichte  verflochten,  welche  wir  als 
Kunstmittel  bezeichnen  wollen. 

Dickens  liebt  es,  anstatt  beim  Bericht  jedes  Ereignisses 
oder  Entschlusses  eine  bis  in  alle  Einzelheiten  gehende  objektive 
Erläuterung  sämthcher  Umstände,  Beweggründe  und  Zusammen- 
hänge zu  geben,  der  Schilderung  der  eigenthchen  Begebenheit 
eine  allgemein  gehaltene  subjektive  Betrachtung  voraus- 
zuschicken. Das  wirkt  im  Verlauf  der  sonst  objektiv  gegebenen 
Erzählung  als  etwas  Neues  und  drängt  sich  somit  leichter  der 
Beachtung  auf.  Gleichzeitig  erreicht  der  Autor  damit,  dafo  wir 
in  die  für  das  Folgende  geeignete  Stimmung  versetzt  werden 
und  das  Ereignis  selbst  in  den  richtigen  Zusammenhang  ein- 
ordnen, kurz,  in  dem  vom  Verfasser  gewünschteil  Lichte  sehen. 
Durch  eine  derartige  Anordnung  ist  Dickens  dann  auch  der 
Gefahr  überhoben,  das,  was  er  uns  zu  sagen  hat,  mit  lang- 
atmigen, breiten  Einzelerläuterungen  zu  versehen,  wodurch 
der  Dichter  leicht  in  eine  ermüdende,  diffuse  Darstellung  ver- 
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fällt.  Er  kann  viehnelir  das,  worauf  es  ihm  ankommt,  in 
kurzen,  knappen  Worten  viel  eindring-licher  schildern.  Dann 
hebt  sich  der  wesentliche  Vorgang  von  dem,  Avas  uns  von  der 
vorherg^egangenen  subjektiven  Alitteilung  noch  gegenwärtig  ist, 
als  scharf  gezeichnetes  Bild  von  einem  etwas  blasseren, 
stimmunggebenden  Hintergründe  ab.  —  Je  nach  dem,  was  uns 
der  Dichter  nun  gerade  mitzuteilen  hat,  wird  sich  auch  der 
Charakter  der  subjektiven  Vorbemerkung  richten,  die  besonders 
da  am  Platze  ist,  w^o  es  sich  um  etwas  handelt,  das  mit  psycho- 
logischen Vorgängen  zu  tun  hat.  Deshalb  stehen  auch  Ein- 
leitungen psychologischer  Art  an  erster  Stelle. 

B.  R.  11  finden  wir  z.  B.  folgende  Zeilen: 

"There  are  times,  when,  the  Clements  being  in  unusual 
commotion,  those  who  are  bent  on  daring  enterprises,  or 
agitated  by  great  thoughts,  whether  of  good  or  evil,  feel  a 
mysterious  sympathy  with  the  tumult  of  nature,  and  are  roused 
into  corresponding  violence.  In  the  midst  of  thunder,  light- 
ning,  and  storm,  many  tremendous  deeds  have  been  committed, 
men,  self-possessed  before,  have  given  a  sudden  loose  to 
passions  they  could  no  longer  control.  The  demons  of  wrath 
and  despair  have  stiiven  to  emulate  those  who  ride  the  whirl- 
wind  and  direct  the  storm;  and  man,  lashed  into  madness  with 
the  roaring  winds  and  boiling  waters,  has  become  for  the 
time  as  wild  and  merciless  as  the  Clements  themselves." 

Nach  dieser  Schilderung  zeigt  uns  der  Autor  einen  seiner 
Helden  unter  derartigen  Umständen. 

N.  N.  389.  Der  Held  der  Erzählung  schreitet  tief  in 
Gedanken  versunken  über  die  Straße. 

"In  this  pensive,  wayward,  and  uncertain  State,  people  are 
apt  to  lounge  and  loiter  without  knowing  why,  to  read  placards 
on  the  w^alls  with  great  attention  and  without  the  smallest  idea 
of  one  Word  of  their  contents,  and  to  stare  most  earnestly 
through  Shopwindows  at  things  which  they  don't  see.  It  was 
thus  that  Nicholas  found  himself  .  .  .  .  " 

N.  N.  15,  52,  85,  232,  293,  347,  430—31,431,432,443; 
D.  S.  70,  85,  312,  347;  B.  Ii.  107,  272,  382;  L.  D.  193,  221; 
D.  C.  343,  419;  Bl.  II.  409;  ().  C.  S.  8—9,  lOG;  T.  C.  122. 
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Mit  dieser  ersten  Gruppe  ist  eine  zweite  aufs  engste  ver- 
wandt. Wo  besondere  Umstände  oder  Veranlagungen  die , 
Bedingungen  bilden,  ist  wohl  eine  psychologische  Einleitung 
am  Platze;  nicht  aber,  wo  etwas  unter  gewöhnlichen  Um- 
ständen bei  allen  Menschen  in  gleicher  Weise  verliefe;  dort 
hegt  vielmehr  eine  allgemeine  philosophische  Wahrheit  zu- 
grunde, mit  deren  Formulierung  unser  Dichter  auch  mit  Vor- 
liebe solche  Berichte  einleitet. 

B.  R.  171 — 72.  "To  Surround  anything,  however  mon- 
strous  or  ridiculous,  with  an  air  of  mystery,  is  to  invest  it 
with  a  secret  charm,  and  power  of  attraction  which  to  the 
crowd  is  irresistible.  False  priests,  false  prophets,  false 
doctors,  false  patriots,  false  prodigies  of  every  kind,  veihng 
their  proceedings  in  mystery,  have  always  addressed  themselves 
at  an  immense  advantage  to  the  populär  credulity,  and  have 
been,  perhaps,  more  indebted  to  that  resource  in  gaining  and 
keeping  for  a  time  the  upper  hand  of  Truth  and  Common 
Sense,  than  to  any  half-dozon  items  in  the  w^hole  catalogue 
of  imposture.  Curiosity  is,  and  has  been  from  the  creation  of 
the  World,  a  master-passion.  To  awaken  it,  to  gratify  it  by 
slight  degrees,  and  yet  leave  something  always  in  suspense, 
is  to  establish  the  surest  hold  that  can  be  had,  in  wrong,  on 
the  unthinking  portion  of  mankind." 

B.  R.  113,  134,  218—19;  O.  C.  S.  110;  L.  D.  94; 
M.  Ch.  188. 

Eine  philosophische  Wahrheit,  die  den  Menschen  in 
Fleisch  und  Blut  übergegang-en  ist  und  eine  Kurzform  an- 
genommen hat,  nennen  wir  Sprichwort  —  ein  Satz,  der  sich 
wegen  seiner  Knappheit  und  Ausdrucksfähigkeit  besonders 
gut  zur  Vorbereitung  eignet. 

B.  R.  95.  "Everything  has  an  end.  Even  young  ladies 
in  love  cannot  read  their  letters  for  ever.  .  .  ." 

B.  R.  150.  "Misfortunes,  saith  the  adage,  never  come 
singly."  — 

M.  Ch.  98.     "'Time  and  tide  will  wait  for  no  man,  saith 
the  adage.    But  all  men  have  to  wait  for  time  and  tide." 
P.  Cl.  143.     "But  love  is  blind." 

2* 
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Oder  Spricliwortähiiliches : 

M.  Ch.  72.  "It  is  proverbial  that  tliere  are  certain  things 
which  flesh  and  blood  caniiot  bear." 

P.  GL  274.  "It  is  a  very  ill  wind  tiiat  blows  nobody 
any  good." 

L.  D.  254.  "]jnt,  all  days  come  tliat:  are  to  be;  and  the 
marriage-day  was  to  be,  and  it  canie." 

•  0.  C.  8.  74,  180,  274;  P.  Ol.  31,  143;  N.  N.  351,  376; 
B.  R.  93,  150;  L.  I).  397,  508;  D.  S.  308;  0.  T.  250; 
M.  Ch.  234. 

Solche  Sprichwörter  und  ähnlich  gefaßte  Sätze  stellen 
inhaltlich  eigentlich  einen  Erfahrnngssatz  dar,  der  aber  auch 
ohne  diese  besondere  Form  von  Dickens  gern  zur  Einführung 
verwandt  wird: 

0.  C.  S.  214.  "x\nything  that  makes  a  noise  is  satisfac- 
tory  to  a  crowd." 

P.  Gl.  107.  .  .  .  an  inactive  crowd  is  generally  dis- 
posed  to  be  jocose." 

N.  N.  52,  244,  322—23;  P.  GL  4,  237,  316;  B.  R.  17, 
285;  0.  G.  S.  43,  330;  D.  S.  192;  L.  D.  476;  D.  G.  498; 
M.  Gh.  114. 

Wenngleich  diese  Erfahrungssätze  auch  nicht  die  be- 
sthnmte  Form  und  Bekanntheit  der  Sprichwörter  zu  eigen 
haben,  so  haftet  ihnen  doch  immer  noch  etwas  Sentenzhaftes 
an,  das  jedoch  völlig  in  Wegfall  kommt,  wenn  der  Autor 
nur  auf  etwas  hinweist,  das  er  als  allgemein  bekannt  vor- 
aussetzt: ■ 

0.  G.  S.  116.  "It  is  difficult,  however,  to  please  every- 
body,  as  most  of  us  would  have  discovered,  even  without  the 
fable  which  bears  that  moral;" 

Bl.  H.  95.  "The  sea  has  no  appreciation  of  great  men, 
but  knocks  them  about  like  the  small  fry." 

B.  R.  141,  230;  P.  *G1.  88,  110;  N.  N.  3—4,  42,  53,449; 
0.  G.  S.  84,  118,  164. 

Ganz  ähnlich  Avie  diese  Einleitungsform  ist  die  Eröffnung 
der  Scliilderung  durch  Feststellung  und  unpers()nhcho,  reflek- 
torische Beschreibung  von  Tatsachen  oder  Zuständen,  die  wohl 
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auch  allgeiiieiii  bekannt  sein  könnten,  aber  vom  Dichter  nicht 
unbedingt  so  vorausgesetzt  werden. 

0.  T.  159.  ''There  is  a  kind  ol  sleep  that  steals  upon 
US  sometimes,  which,  white  it  holds  the  body  prisoner,  does 
not  free  the  mind  froni  a  sense  of  things  about  it,  and  enable 
it  to  ramble  at  its  pleasure.  So  far  as  an  overpowering 
heaviness,  a  prostration  of  strength  and  an  utter  inabihty  to 
control  Our  thoughts  or  power  of  motion,  can  be  caUed 
sleep,  this  is  it;  and  yet,  we  have  a  consciousness  of  all 
that  is  going  on  about  us,  and,  iE  we  dt'eain  at  such  a  time, 
words  which  are  really  spoken,  or  sounds  which  really  exist 
at  the  monient,  acconnnf)date  theniselves  with  surprising 
readiness  to  our  visions,  until  reality  and  imagination  become 
so  strangely  blended  that  it  is  afterwards  almost  matter  of 
impossibility  to  separate  the  two.  Nor  is  this,  the  most 
striking  phenomenon  incidental  to  sucli  a  State.  It  is  an 
undoubted  fact,  that  ahhougli  our  senses  of  touch  and  sight 
be  for  the  time  dead,  yet  our  sleeping  thoughts,  and  the  vi- 
sionary  scenes  that  pass  before  us,  will  be  influenced  and 
materially  influenced,  by  the  niere  silent  presence  of  some 
external  object;  which  may  not  have  been  near  us  when  we 
closed  our  eyes:  and  of  whose  vicinity  we  have  had  no 
waking^  consciousness." 

X.  N.  116,  128,  29();  B.  R.  17,  85,  883;  P.  01.817-18, 
481;  O.  C.  S.  86;  L.  D.  455;  D.  S.  185;  O.  T.  87;  T.  C.  6. 

Gelegentlich  können  Beschreibungen  im  Zusanunenhang 
der  Erzähhnig  auch  zur  V'orandeutung  werden,  wofür  P.  Gl.  415 
ein  vereinzeltes  Beispiel  bietet: 

"Such  appearances  are  conunon  to  nuuiy  vehicles  be- 
longing  to,  and  maintained  by,  old  ladies  of  economic  habits; 
and  in  this  vehicle,  sat  an  old  lady  who  was  its  mistress 
and  proprietor." 

Neben  dieser  größeren  Zahl  von  verwandten  Unter- 
gruppen, finden  Avir  auch  noch  andere,  die  sich  zu  kleineren 
Zirkeln  vereinigen.  —  So  treffen  wir  z.  B.  auf  solche  hiuno- 
ristischen  InhaUs,  was  bei  Dickens  ja  zu  erwarten  ist. 
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Das  sind  einmal  vorausgeschickte  hiunoristische  Betracli- 
tung'en : 

P.  Gl.  353.  "Time  performs  wonders.  By  the  powerful 
old  g'entleman's  aid,  even  a  hackney-coach  gets  over  half  a 
mile  of  ground." 

P.  Gl.  147.  "When  you  have  parted  with  a  man,  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  terms  of  the  utmost  good  fellow- 
ship,  and  he  meets  you  again,  at  half-past  nine,  and  greets 
you  as  a  serpent,  it  is  '  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that 
something  of  an  unpleasant  nature  has  occurred  meanwhile. 
So  Mr.  Winkle  thought  .  .  .  ." 

P.  Gl.  31.  "There  are  very  few  moments  in  a  man's 
existence  when  he  experiences  so  much  ludicrous  distress,  or 
meets  with  so  little  charitable  commiseration,  as  when  he 
is  in  pursuit  of  Iiis  own  hat.  A  vast  deal  of  coolness,  and 
a  peculiar  degree  of  judgment,  are  requisite  in  catching  a  hat. 
A  man  must  not  be  precipitate,  or  he  runs  over  it;  he  must 
not  rush  into  the  opposite  extreme,  or  he  loses  it  altogether. 
The  best  way  is,  to  keep  gently  up  with  the  object  of  pursuit, 
to  be  wary  and  cautious,  to  watch  your  opportunity  well,  get 
gradually  before  it,  then  make  a  rapid  dive,  seize  it  by  the 
crown,  and  stick  it  firmly  on  your  head:  smiling  pleasantly 
aU  the  time,  as  if  you  thought  it  as  good  a  joke  as  anybody  eise." 

M.  Gh.  1,  36,  58,  131,  263;  P.  Gl.  77,  102,  126,  144; 
N.  N.  79,  348;  Bl.  H.  240;  B.  R.  154;  L.  D.  85;  0:  G.  S.  287. 

Das  letzte  Beispiel  leitet  zu  einem  ähnlichen  Kunstmittel 
über,  der  Vorbereitung  durch  humoristischen  guten  Rat: 

B.  R.  23.  "Fathers  should  never  kiss  their  daughters 
w^hen  young  men  are  by.    It's  too  much." 

0.  G.  S.  164. 

Manchmal  leiten  solche  humoristischen  Bemerkungen  die 
objektive  Schilderung  nicht  nur  ein,  sondern  stehen  direkt  an 
ihrer  Stelle. 

P.  Gl.  194.  "His  chin  .  .  .  had  acquired  the  grave  and 
imposing  form  which  is  generally  described  by  prefixing  the 
word  'double'  to  that  expressive  feature;   and  Iiis  complexion 
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exhibited  that  peculiarly  mottled  coinbiiiation  ot'  coloars  vvhicli 
is  oiily  to  be  ssen  ...  in  iinderdone  roast  beef." 

^.  Cl.  26,  55,  82—83,  346,  360,  364,  366;  Bl.  H.  294, 
483;  M.  Gh.  53,  399;  N.  N.  400;  O.  C.  S.  315. 

Etwa  ebenso  häufig  werden  bildlich-alleo'orische  Schilde- 
rungen  oder  Parallelen  verwandt. 

B.  R.  244.  "A  mob  is  usually  a  creature  of  very 
mysterious  existence,  particularly  in  a  larg'e  city.  Where  it 
comes  from  or  whither  it  g-oes,  few  men  can  teil.  Assembling 
and  dispersing  with  equal  suddenness,  it  is  as  difficult  to  follow 
to  its  various  sources  as  the  sea  itself;  nor  does  the  parallel 
stop  here,  for  the  ocean  is  not  more  fickle  and  nncertain, 
niore  terrible  when  roused,  more  unreasonable  or  more  cruel." 

L.  D.  98.  "Jnst  as  the  big  ship  in  tow  gets  the  credit, 
with  most  spectators,   of  being  the  powerhü  object,  so  ..." 

D.  C.  494.  "As  a  man  upon  a  field  of  battle  will  re- 
ceive  a  mortal  hurt  and  scarcely  know  that  he  is  Struck, 
so  ..." 

D.  S.  154.  "But  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  pure  love  to 
burn  so  fiercely  and  unkindly  long.  The  flame  that  in  its 
grosser  composition  has  the  taint  of  earth,  may  prey  upon 
the  breast  that  gives  it  shelter;  but  the  sacred  hre  from 
heaven  is  as  gentle  in  the  heart,  as  when  it  rested  on  the 
heads  of  the  assembled  twelve,  and  showed  each  man  Iiis 
brother,  brightened  and  unhurt." 

L.  D.  34,  131,  352,  359,  428—29;  0.  C.  S.  218,  293; 
Ch.  295,  465;  T.  C.  41;  D.  S.  154;  D.  C.  347;  B.  K.  22; 
X.  X.  39;  0.  T.  75. 

An  einer  Stelle  zitiert  der  Dichter  auch  einen  solchen 
bildlichen  Ausdruck  eines  andern  Schriftstellers: 

P.  Gl.  65.  "Fielding  teils  us,  that  man  is  fire,  and  w^oman 
tow,  and  the  Prince  of  Darkness  sets  a  hght  to  'em." 

Aber  nicht  nur  Gleiches  (allgemein  Bekanntes  usw.)  oder 
Ähnhches  (Bildhches),  sondern  auch  der  Kontrast  dient  schheß- 
hch  noch  der  Vorbereitung;  meist  wieder  mit  humoristischer 
Xebenwirkung : 

0.  G.  S.  224.    "Alatrimonial  differences   are  usually  dis- 
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cussed  by  the  parties  concorned  in  tlie  form  of  dialogue, 
in  which  the  lady  bears  at  least  her  ftül  half  share.  Those 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quilp,  however,  were  an  exception  to  the 
g'eneral  .  rule  ..." 

0.  C.  S.  262.  "Some  men  in  his  biighted  position 
would  have  taken  to  drinking-;  bat  as  Air.  Swiveller  had 
taken  to  that  before,  he  only  took  ...  to  playing"  the  fhite." 

0.  C.  S.  242,  275,  316;  P.  Cl.  245,  378;  N.  N.  352,440; 
x\l.  Ch.  296,  305;  B.  K.  47. 


Emphatische  Aussprüche. 

Den  Kunstmitteln  am  nächsten  stehen  die  emphatischen 
Aussprüche.  —  An  Stellen,  die  unsere  besondere  Teilnahme 
erregen,  haben  wir  manchmal  das  Bedürfnis,  unserem  Mit- 
erleben irgend  einen  äußeren  Ausdruck  zu  verleihen.  Das 
überninnnt  der  Autor  in  seinen  emphatischen  Bemerkungen 
für  den  Leser.  Dadurch  empfinden  wir  eine  Entspannung, 
und  die  ganze  Schilderung  wird  zugleich  lebhafter  gestaltet 
und  durch  die  pathetischen  Worte  in  ihrem  Eindruck  verstärkt. 

Am  Anfang'  steht  eine  derartige  Bemerkung: 

B.  R.  334.  "Light  hearts,  hght  hearts,  that  float  so 
gaily  on  a  smooth  stream,  that  are  so  sparkling  and  buoyant 
in  the  sunshine  —  down  upon  fruit,  bloom  upon  flowers, 
blush  in  summer  air,  life  of  the  vvinged  insect,  whose  w^hole 
existence  is  a  day  —  how  soon  ye  sink  in  troubled  water!" 

N.  N.  74;  D.  C.  464. 

Als  Abschluß  dient  sie: 

D.  S.  142,  w^o  ein  Kapitel,  in  dem  uns  der  Tod  einer 
Person  berichtet  wird,  mit  den  gehobenen  Worten  endet: 

"Oh  thank  God,  all  who  see  it,  for  that  older  fashion 
yet  of  ImmortaUty!  And  look  upon  us,  angels  of  young 
children,  with  regards  not  quite  astranged,  when  the  swift 
river  bears  us  to  the  ocean!" 

D.  C.  533;  0.  C.  S.  56,  330,337;  M.  Ch.  289,455,  527; 
.  T.  C.  101,  160;  N.  N.  144;  B.  R.  49. 


Zahlreicher  sind  gelegenÜich  eingestreute  Beispiele: 

B.  R.  116.  ,Jt  is  something  to  look  lipon  enjoynient, 
so  that  it  be  free  and  wild  and  in  the  face  of  nature,  though 
it  is  but  the  enjoyment  of  an  idiot.  It  is  something  to  know 
that  Heaven  has  left  the  capacity  of  gladness  in  such  a 
creature's  breast;  it  is  something  to  be  assured  that,  however 
lightly  men  may  crush  that  faculty  in  their  fellows,  the 
Great  Creator  of  mankind  imparts  it  even  to  his  despised 
and  shghted  work.  Who  would  not  rather  see  a  poor 
idiot  happy  in  the  sunlight,  than  a  wise  man  pining  in  a 
darkened  jail!" 

D.  C.  32.     "Sliall  I  ever  forget  tliose  lessons!" 

M,  Ch.  260 — 61.  "Oh,  weary,  weary  hour!  Oh,  haggard 
mind,  groping  darkly  through  the  past;  inca])able  of  detatching 
itself  from  the  miserable  present;  dragging  its  heavy  chain  of 
care  through  imaginary  feasts  and  revels,  and  scenes  of  artful 
pomp;  seeking  but  a  moment's  rest  among  the  long-forgotten 
haunts  of  childliood,  and  the  resorts  of  yesterday;  and  dimly 
finding  fear  and  liorror  everywhere!  Oh,  weary,  weary  hourl 
What  were  tlie  wanderings  of  Cain,  to  these!  ' 

M.  Ch.  50,  142,  313,  434,  456,  476,  505;  1).  S.  201,  400, 
401,  419,  441;  0.  C.  S.  118,  147,  180,  202,  242,  327; 
N.  N.  36,  37,  55,  406;- D.  C.  298,  315,  372;  O.  T.  30,  136, 
229;  B.  R.  93,  324;  L.  D.  45,  105;  P.  Ol.  48,  368;  Bl.  H.  93. 

Am  meisten  tritt  der  emphatische  Cliarakter  in  Aus- 
sprüchen zutage,  die  an  Personen  der  Erzählung  gerichtet  sind: 

D.  S.  377.  "Awake,  unkind  fatlierl  Awake,  now,  suhen 
man!  The  time  is  flitting  by;  the  hour  is  Coming  with  an 
angry  tread.  Awake!" 

und  kurz  darauf  noch  einmal,  um  die  Spannung  aufs  höchste 
zu  steigern: 

"Awake,  doomed  man,  white  she  is  near.  The  time  is 
flitting  by;  the  hour  is  Coming  with  an  angry  tread;  its  foot 
is  in  the  house.  Awake!" 

L.  D.  411.  "Sleep,  good'  little  Dorrit,  sleep  through 
the  night!" 

M.  Ch.  513.     "Large  as  thy  heart  was,  dear  Tom  Pinch, 
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it  had  no  room  that  day  [or  aiiything  but  happiness  and 
sympathy !" 

M.  Ch.  40— 41,  308,  885—86,  493,  509,  510,  515;  D.  S. 
263,  308,  441;  D.  0.  276,  533;  B.  R.  116;  T.  C.  218. 


Randglossen. 

Im  Gegensatz  zu  den  Kimstmitteln,  die,  wie  wir  gesehen 
haben,  fast  ausnahmslos  der  zugehcirigen  Beschreibung  vor- 
ausgestellt waren,  stehen  die  meist  kürzeren  Randglossen, 
die  der  Schilderung,  die  sie  verursacht  hat,  angefügt  sind. 
Die  Kunstmittel  konnte  man  nicht  ohne  weiteres  fortlassen. 
Sie  standen  für  eine  direkte  Erläuterung  und  hätten  mindestens 
durch  objektive  Darstellung  ersetzt  werden  müssen,  wenn  die 
Geschichte  nicht  an  Klarheit  einbüßen  sollte.  —  Ganz  anders 
die  Randbemerkungen:  sie  haben  keine  derartige  funktionelle 
Bedeutung.  Trotzdem  möchten  wir  sie  nicht  fortgelassen 
wissen;  denn  so,  wie  sie  Dickens  verwendet,  wirken  sie 
nicht  gerade  störend,  sondern  tragen  zur  Lebhaftigkeit  bei, 
und  mit  ihnen  müßten  wir  auf  einen  beträchtlichen  Teil  seines 
köstlichen  Humors  verzichten. 

Die  überwiegende  Anzahl  der  Randglossen  spiegelt  tat- 
sächlich des  Dichters  launige  Art  wieder;  oft  mit  Neben- 
wirkungen verbunden,  häufig  aber  auch  ^oU  reinen,  lachen- 
den Humors: 

B.  R.  1.  .  .  .  the  Alaypole  was  really  an  old  house, 
a  very  old  house,  perhaps  as  old  as  it  claimed  to  be,  and 
perhaps  older,  which  will  sometimes  happen  with  houses  of 
an  uncertain,  as  with  ladies  of  a  certain,  age." 

N.  N.  19.  "He  had  but  one  eye,  and  the  populär  pre- 
judice  runs  in  favour  of  two." 

F.  Gl.  269—70.  "A  bill,  by  the  by,  is  the  most  extra- 
ordinary  locomotive  engine  that  the  genius  of  man  ever  pro- 
duced.  It  would  keep  on  running  during  the  longest  lifetime, 
without  ever  once  stopping  of  its  own  accord." 
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0.  C.  S.  104.  .  .  .  wending'  lionieward  ....  after  a 
sinuous  and  corkscrew  fashion,  .  .  .  which  is  considered  by 
evil-minded  men  to  be  syinbolical  of  intoxication,  and  is 
not  lield  by  such  persons  to  denote  that  State  of  deep  wis- 
dom  and  reflection  in  which  the  actor  knows  himself  to 
be,  ..." 

N.  N.  1,  3,  6,  11,  32,  47,  56,  62,  85,  104,  118,  165, 
213,  216,  268,  323,  343;  0.  C.  S.  32,  66,  83,  115,  165,  252, 
262,  263,  280;  L.  D.  86,  133,  354,  378,  426,  461;  P.  Gl.  17, 
19,  32,  39,  43,  63,  83,  93,  94,  100,  124,  148,  157,  192, 
195,  258,  274,  279,  279-80,  314,  315,  316,  317,  332,  340, 
360,  373,  378,  389,  429,  429—30,  496;  M.  Ch.  3,  18,  54, 
290,  349,  364,  385,  421,  466,  470;  D.  S.  1,  66,  196,  273, 
295,  313,  323;  D.  C.  43,  172,  248—49,  332,  381,  469;  0.  T. 
19,  20,  21,  30,  43;  B.  R.  42,  99,  147;  Bl.  H.  93. 

Aus  zahlreichen  Beispielen  spricht  neben  dem  Humoristen 
auch  der  Satiriker: 

0.  C.  S.  167.  "...  Doctors  seldom  take  their  own 
prescriptions,  and  Divines  do  not  always  practise  what  they 
preach  ..." 

Bl.  H.  94.  "...  they  will  entertain  a  brilliant  and  distin- 
guished  circle  of  the  elite  of  the  heau  monde  (the  fashion- 
able  intelhgence  is  weak  in  English,  but  a  giant  refreshed 
in  French),  ..." 

X.  N.  11.  "Having  rendered  his  zealous  assistance  to- 
wards  despatching  the  hmch,  with  all  that  promptitude  and 
energy  which  are  among  the  most  important  qualities  that 
men  of  business  can  possess,  ..." 

M.  Ch.  222.  "...  the  Edeners  were  'going'  to  build  a 
superb  establishment  for  the  transaction  of  their  business,  and 
had  already  got  so  far  as  to  mark  out  the  site.  Which  is  a 
great  way  in  America." 

M.  Ch.  1—2,  56,  223,  285,  322,  326,  327,  332,  335, 
443,  471;  P.  Cl.  45,  52,  53,  81,  215,  215—16,  244,  270, 
289,  302,  310,  316,  375,  463;  O.  C.  S.  65,  66,  149,  155, 
270,  316,  332,  335;  N.  N.  2,  3,  11,  16,  43,  58,  85,  112, 
119,  121,  216,  224,  225,  262,  351;  D.  C.  213,  235,  290,  342, 


358,  aOÖ;  L.  J).  7,  47,  150,  283,  309,  35(),  383,  384;  B.  R. 
42,  221;  D.  S.  308;  T.  0.  59;  0.  T.  44,  52. 

Bisweilen  geht  der  Autor  auch  zu  schärferer  Satire  über, 
in  der  sich  die  Kritik  deutUch  ausspricht: 

Bl.  H.  336.  "The  one  great  principle  of  tlie  English 
law  is,  to  make  business  for  itself.  There  is  no  other  prin- 
ciple distinctly,  certainly,  and  cousistently  maintainecl  through 
all  its  narrow  turning's.  Viewed  by  this  light  it  becomes  a 
cüherent  scheme,  and  not  the  monstrous  maze  the  laity  are 
apt  tü  think  it.  Let  theni  but  once  clearly  perceive  that  its 
grand  principle  is  to  make  business  for  itself  at  their  expense, 
and  surely  they  will  cease  to  grumble." 

P.  Gl.  307,  349,  398;  Bl.  H.  2,  337;  M.  Ch.  348,  413; 
N.  N.  131;  D.  8.  254. 

Der  Dichter  fühlt  sich  jedoch  nicht  immer  berufen,  Kritik 
an  dem  Geschilderten  zu  üben,  sondern  begnügt  sich  manch- 
mal auch  mit  neutralerer  Stellungnahme: 

P.  Ol.  45.  .  .  .  and  though  the  hierriment  was  rather 
boisterous,  still  it  came  from  the  heart  and  not  from  the  iips: 
and  this  is  the  right  sort  of  mernment  after  all." 

L.  D.  254,  294,  317;  P.  Gl.  310;  D.  G.  325;  N.  N.  126; 
T.  G.  107. 

Ein  ähnlicher  Gharakter  haftet  meist  den  zwischengestreuten 
Anreden  an,  bei  denen  dann  die  vorgestellten  Adjektive  die 
SteUungnahme  ausdrücken : 

N.  N.  81.    "Happy  Mrs.  Nickleby!" 

B.  R.  280.    "Poor  Dolly!" 

M.  Gh.  509.    "Oh  wicked  litüe  Ruth!" 

M.  Gh.  512.    "Oh  deep,  deep  John!" 

Bl.  H.  93,  250,  298,  393;  M.  Ch.  434,  480;  B.  R.  281; 
B.  R.  281. 

Alle  diese  bereits  besprochenen  Gruppen  der  Randglossen 
finden  wir  bei  Dickens  noch  ein  zweites  Mal  vor.  Unser 
Autor  hebt  es  nämlich,  in  der  angefügten  Bemerkung  darauf 
hinzuweisen,  daß  das  Beschriebene  eigenÜich  nur  ein  Muster- 
beispiel darstelle,  daß  sich  der  Vorgang  in  der  gleichen  Weise 
iimner  oder  doch  meistens  abspiele.    Er  charakterisiert  das 
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Erzählte  also  in  einer  großen  Zahl  von  Fällen  als  typisches 
Beispiel:  und  zwar  einfach  berichtend -erhärtend  oder  mit 
hamoristischer,  satirischer,  kritischer  oder  anderer  Neben- 
wirkung". 

Einfach  konstatierend  oder  erhärtend  wirkt  z.  B.: 

N.  N.  222.    "The  ensuing  morning  brought  reflection  with 

it,  as  morning  usually  does." 

P.  Cl.  64.    "The   old  lady   was   timorous   —  most  old 

ladies  are  — " 

P.  Cl.  383.  "He  was  a  sallow  man  —  all  cobblers  are; 
and  had  a  strong  bristly  beard  —  all  cobblers  have." 

P.  CL  14,  88,  99,  208,  286,  267,  302,  858,  378,  417; 
N.  X.  20,  28,  50,  84,  144,  145,  159,  302,  410,  421,  471; 
L.  D.  20,  79,  129,  226,  308,  817,  825,  334,  357,  369;  0.  C.  S. 
18f  49,  60,  207,  253,  256;  B.  R.  16,  66,  98,  253,  344;  D.  S.. 
26,  269,  287,  295;  ().  T.  162,  164,  170;  T.  C.  58,  91,  160, 
172,  276;  D.  C.  314,  338,  344;  M.  Ch.  143,  329;  BL  H.  441. 

Humor  spricht  aus  Beispielen  wie: 

0.  C.  S.  147.  "...  for  all  announcements  connected 
with  pubhc  amusements  are  well  known  to  be  irrevocable  and 
most  exact." 

P.  Cl.  438.  "...  the  waiter  imperceptibly  melted  away. 
AVaiters  never  walk  or  run.  They  have  a  peculiar  and  my- 
sterious  power  of  skimming  out  of  rooms,  which  other  mortals 
possess  not." 

M.  Ch.  75.  "The  tendency  of  mankind  when  it  falls  asleep 
in  coaches,  is  to  wake  up  cross." 

P.  Cl.  42,  43,  57,  62,  94,  124,  188,  203,  210,  235, 
278,  291,  316,  320,  444,  481;  N.  X.  5,  10,  16,  122,  148, 
160,  205,  227,  278,  344,  847,  400,  575;  D.  C.  292,  322, 
394;  M.  Ch.  118,  387;  0.  C.  S.  177;  T.  C.  10;  BL  H.  81. 

Vereinzelt  mischt  sich  der  launigen  Bemerkung  auch  ein 
satirischer  Zug  bei: 

P.  Cl.  309.  "By  the  by,  who  ever  knew  a  man  who  never 
read,  or  wrote  either,  who  hadn't  got  some  small  back  parlour 
which  he  rvouM  call  a  study!" 

P.  CL  888,  464;  O.  T.  26. 
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Im  Orunde  g-eiiommen  fällt  ja  schon  jede  satirische  Be- 
merkung' ein  absprechendes  Urteil.  Ganz  deutlich  tritt  das 
hervor,  wenn  der  Dichter  z.  B.  die  Behandhmgsweise  geißelt, 
der  Frauen  in   abhängiger   Stellung  oftmals  ausgesetzt  sind: 

N.  N.  373,  „  .  .  .  such  caprices  and  indignities  as 
women  (with  daughters  too)  too  often  love  to  inflict  upon 
thsir  own  sex  when  they  serve  in  such  capacities,  as  though 
in  jealousy  of  the  superior  intelligence  which  they  are  necessi- 
tated  to  employ,  —  indignities, .  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
every  hundred,  heaped  upon  persons  immeasurably  and 
incalculably  their  betters,  but  outweighing  in  comparison  any 
that  the  niost  heartless  blackleg  would  put  upon  Iiis  groom  — ". 

N.  N.  70,  136,  150;  L.  D.  32,  90,  326;  P.  Gl.  249—50, 
291;  D.  C.  394,  458;  B.  R.  1;  M.  Ch.  277. 

Mit  der  Behandlung*  dieser  manigfachen  Arten,  die  zu- 
dem noch  in  zweifacher  Weise  vertreten  sind,  ist  aber  die 
Fülle  der  Beispiele  noch  keineswegs  erschöpft.  Neben  diesen 
Randglossen,  die  eigentlich  aus  der  Stimmung  des  Dichters 
entspringen  und  sich  wieder  an  unsere  Stimmung  wenden, 
indem  wir  mit  dem  Autor  zusammen  etwas  belächeln,  ver- 
spotten, kritisieren  u.  s.  f.,  bieten  uns  die  Romane  noch  zwei 
weitere  Sammelgruppen,  deren  eine  vornehmlich  der  Erläute- 
rung dient  und  reflektorischen  Gharakter  trägt.  —  Im  Einzelnen 
natürlich  wieder  mit  verschiedener  Nuancier ung. 

Der  rein  reflektorische  Charakter  tritt  zutage,  wenn  eine 
Beschreibung  den  Geist  des  Dichters  zum  Nachdenken  stimmt: 

N.  N.  406.  "It  was  one  of  those  scenes  of  life  and 
animation,  caught  in  its  very  brightest  and  freshest  moments, 
which  can  scarcely  fall  to  please;  for,  if  the  eye  be  tired  of 
show  and  glare,  or  the  ear  be  weary  with  a  ceaseless  round 
of  noise,  the  one  may  repose,  turn  almost  where  it  will,  on 
eager,  happy,  and  expectant  faces,  and  the  other  deaden  all 
consciousness  of  more  annf)ying  sounds  in  those  of  mirth 
and  exhilaration.  Even  the  sunburnt  faces  of  gipsy  children, 
half  naked  though  they  be,  suggest  a  drop  of  comfort.  It 
is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  that  the  sun  has  been  there;  to 
know  that  the  air  and  light  are  on  tliem  every  day;   to  feel 
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tliat  they  are  children,  and  lead  children's  lives;  that  if  their 
pillows  be  dainp,  it  is  with  tlie  dews  of  Heaven,  aiid  not 
with  tears :  that  the  limbs  of  tlieir  girls  are  free,  and  tliat 
they  are  not  crippled  by  distortions,  imposing  an  unnatural 
and  horrible  penance  upon  their  sex;  that  their  lives  are 
spent,  from  day  to  day,  at  least  among"  the  waving  trees, 
and  not  in  the  midst  of  dreadful  engines  which  make  young 
children  old  before  they  know  what  childhood  is,  and  give 
them  the  exhaustion  and  infirnhty  of  age,  without,  like  age, 
the  privilege  to  die.  God  send  that  old  nursery  tales  were 
true,  and  that  gipsies,  stole  such  children  by  the  score!" 

0.  C.  S.  241.  "Thus  violent  deeds  live  after  men  upon 
the  earth,  and  traces  of  war  and  bloodshed  will  survive  in 
mournful  shapes  long  after  those  who  worked  the  desolation 
are  but  atoms  of  earth  themselves." 

X.  N.  91,  135,  146,  171,  171—72,  222,  311,  350;  L.  D. 
9,  18,  214,  384,  387,  490;  0.  C.  57,  68,  118,  171—72, 
180,  198,  248,  284;  P.  CL  176,  177,  202,  232,  237—38,  258, 
388,  430;  Bl.  H.  57,  137,  158,  399,  485;  B.  R.  12,  34,  128, 
147,  149;  0.  T.  134,  154,  158;  M.  Oh.  215,  455,  518;  D.  S. 
113,  400;  T.  C.  108,  148;  D.  C.  8. 

Philosophierenden  Betrachtungen  gibt  er  sich  hin: 

N.  N.  133.  "May  not  the  complaint,  that  common  people 
are  above  their  Station, '  often  take  its  rise  in  the  fact  of  un- 
common  people  being  below  theirs?" 

M.  Ch.  54.  "Thus  in  the  quiet  hours  of  the  night,  one 
house  shuts  in  as  many  incoherent  and  incongruous  fancies 
as  a  madman's  head." 

M.  Ch.  64,  153,  344,  450;  D.  C.  42,  268;  P.  Cl.  265. 

Zuweilen  wird  uns  die  Handlungsweise  der  Helden  durch 
psychologische  Begründung  näher  gebracht: 

0.  T.  43.  "«Stop  thief!  Stop  thief!»  There  is  a  passion 
for  linnting  something  deeply  implanted  in  the  human  breast." 

X.  X.  353.  "He  knew  himself  well,  and  choosing  to 
imagine  that  aU  mankind  were  cast  in  the  same  mould, 
liated  them ;   for,   though  no  man  hates  himself,   the  coldest 


amoRg'  US  liaving'  too  mach  self-love  for  that,  yet  most  men 
unconscioiisly  judge  the  world  from  themselves,  ..." 

M.  Ch.  511.  "Of  course  -John  asked  her  immediately  — 
because  you  know  they  were  in  that  fooUsh  State  when  great 
allowances  must  be  made  — " 

M.  Ch.  116,  329,  412,  424;  N.  N.  3,  75;  255,  280,  344, 
352,  375,  430,  431,  443;  P.  Ol.  117,  176,  417;  D.  S.  153, 
183,  248;  B.  R.  253. 

Damit  haben  wir  das  eine  Merkmal,  die  tief  nachdenkliche 
Art  dieser  Gruppe,  charakterisiert;  ihr  steht  das  erklärende 
Element  gegenüber,  das  zunächst  durch  eine  große  Anzahl 
rein  erläuternder  Beispiele  vertreten  ist: 

"B.  R.  20.  "...  on  the  shady  side  of  the  way  —  for 
good  housewives  know  that  sunlight  damages  their  cherished 
furniture,  and  so  choose  the  shade  rather  than  its  intrusive 
glare  —  there  stood  the  house  .  .  .". 

0.  C.  S.  302.  "Sampson  checked  the  current  of  his 
wrath,  kissed  his  glove  again,  and  smiled  as  only  parasites 
and  CO  ward  s  can." 

L.  D.  6.  " .  .  .  that  peculiar  back-handed  shake  of  the 
right  forefinger  which  is  the  most  expressive  negative  in  the 
Italian  language." 

N,  N.  51,  57,  153,  168,  222,  239,  280,  323,  347,  410; 
P.  Gl.  75,  112,  162,  252,  256,  267,  288,  298,  323,  357,  359, 
360,  366,  367,  401,  404;  0.  G.  S.  3,  103,  107,  119,  236, 
317,  330,  330,  334;  D.  G.  185,  286,  435,  480,  515,  517; 
L.  D.  36,  118,  205,  367,  426,  440;  Bl.  H.  147,  241,  253, 
401,  527;  M.  Gh.  393,  419,  449;  T.  G.  3,  4,  9,  175;  B.  R.  174; 
D.  S.  245;  0.  T.  73. 

Den  gleichen  Erfolg  deutlicher  Veranschaulichung  erzielt 
der  Dichter  durch  Bezugnahme  auf  etwas,  was  wir  aus  der 
Erfahrung  kennen,  oder  uns  doch  leicht  vorstellen  können: 

D.G.  205.  "She  lifted  up  her  head,  .  .  .  and  curved 
her  right  arm  about  her  neck,  as  a  woman  in  a  fever,  or  in 
an  agony  of  pain  from  a  shot,  might  twist  herseif." 

O.  G.  S.  269.     "This  functionary  .  .  .  received  Mr.  Brass's 


Statement  of  facts  with  about  as  miicli  interest  and  surprise, 
as  an  undertaker  might  evince  if  required  to  listen  to  a  ciroum- 
stantial  account  of  the  last  illnes  of  a  person  whom  he  was 
called  in  to  wait  upon  professionally,  ..." 

L.  ü.  408.  "Mr.  Dorrit,  who  had  conducted  his  part  of 
the  dialogae  with  a  certain  majestic  and  admiring  condes- 
cension  —  much  as  some  people  may  be  seen  to  conduct 
themselves  in  Church,  and  to  perform  their  part  in  the 
Service  —  ..." 

(3.  C.  S.  60,  153,  179,  198,  200,  212,  216,  234,  253, 
279,  279—80;  D.  C.  132,  212,  279,  311,  360,  375,  378, 
399;  P.  Gl.  41,  137,  209,  235,  248,  261,  267,  308,  361, 
430;  L.  D.  10,  239,  244,  326,  345,  369,  374;  N.  N.  173,  180, 
404;  M.  Gh.  217,  397,  398,  434;  B.  R.  2,  3. 

Und  schließlich  trägt  es  auch  zur  klareren  Erfassung 
bei,  wenn  (a)  Anmerkungen  über  Zeitverhältnisse,  (b)  über 
das  Milieu  und  (c)  Gegenüberstellungen  von  Vergangenheit 
und  Gegenw^art  angefügt  sind. 

a)  T.  G.  90.  "A  bear-leader,  a  populär  street  character 
of  the  time,  ..." 

T.  G.  74;  Bl.  H.  457—58. 

b)  P.  Gl.  329.  "'But,  as  the  pavements  of  Bristol  are 
not  the  widest  or  cleanest  upon  earth,  so  its  streets 
are  not  altogether  the  straightest  or  least  intricate,  ..." 
P.  Gl.  437. 

c)  T.  G.  74.  "...  Mr.  Gharles  Darnay  was  established 
...  as  a  higher  teacher  ...  In  this  age,  he  would 
have  been  a  Professor;  in  that  age,  he  was  a  Tutor." 
B.  R.  76,  382;  X.  N.  380;  D.  G.  318;  P.  GL  261. 

Einen  weniger  ausgesprochenen  Gesamtcharakter  trägt 
die  letzte  Gruppe.  Man  könnte  höchstens  als  durchgehendes 
Merkmal  anführen,  daß  die  Beispiele  im  allgemeinen  zur 
Steigerung  der  Wirkung  beitragen.  Das  w^ird  z.  B.  bei  dem 
Hinweis  auf  ein  Abweichen  von  der  allgemeinen  Regel  recht 
deutlich : 

X.  X.  12.  "The  expressi-on  of  a  man's  face  is  commonly 
a  help  to  his  thoughts,  or  glossary  on  his  speech;   but  the 
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countenance  of  Newman  Noggs,  •  .  .  was  a  problem  which 
no  Stretch  of  ingenuity  could  solve." 

D.  S.  298.  "Thinking  of  this  she  did  not  turn  away 
with  a  delicate  Indignation  —  too  many  of  her  own  com- 
passionate  and  tender  sex  too  often  do  —  but  pitied  her." 

0.  C.  S.  131,  149,  215;  L.  D.  27,  288;  D.  S.  258; 
N.  N.   138;  B.  R.  127. 

Auch  eine  Parallele  ist  geeignet,  den  Eindruck  klarer 
hervorzuheben : 

D.  S.  142.  "...  was  crushed  to  pieces.  So,  when  an 
avalanche  bears  down  a  mountain-forest,  twigs  and  bushes 
suffer  with  the  trees,  and  all  perish  together." 

N.  N.  171.  "The  day  .  .  .  assumed  a  quieter  tint,  like 
yoang  hopes  softened  down  by  time." 

L.  D.  202,  207,  424,  477;  N.  N.  1,  8;  D.  C.  112,  378; 
D.  S.  142;  O.  C.  S.  236;  B.  R.  25;  P.  Cl.  317. 

Gelegenheitsbemerkungen,  die  anscheinend  nur  durch 
äußerliche  Assoziation  hervorgerufen  sind,  haben  ähnhchen 
Erfolg,  indem  es  ihnen  gehngt,  unsere  Aufmerksamkeit  etwas 
länger  zu  fesseln: 

D.  S.  406.  "The  shaken  diamonds  in  her  hair  started 
and  trembled.  There  are  fahles  of  precious  stones  that  would 
turn  pale,  their  wearer  being  in  danger.  Had  these  been 
such,  their  imprisoned  rays  of  light  would  have  taken  flight 
that  moment,  ..." 

T.  C.  108;  D.  C.  26;  0.  C.  S.  9;  N.  N.  27,  42. 

Die  Grlaubhaftigkeit  des  Geschilderten  wird  verstärkt,  wenn 
der  Leser  auf  eigene,  ähnliche  Erlebnisse  oder  auf  die  All- 
gemeinbekanntheit  überhaupt  verwiesen  wird. 

L.  D.  127.  "And  he  thought  —  who  has  not  thought  for 
a  moment  sometimes  —  that  ..." 

N.  N.  76.  "But  so  it  was;  and  stranger  still  —  though 
this  is  a  thing  of  every  day  ..." 

N.  N.  236.  "...  the  tragedian,  taking  an  upward  look 
.  .  .  and  then  a  downward  one  ...  —  which  two  looks,  as 
everybody  knows,  express  dehance  on  the  stage." 
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N.  N.  116,  169,  248,  352;  D.  C.  231,  478;  B.  R.  372; 
M.  Ch.  110. 

Wir  haben  in  der  Einleitung*  zu  diesem  Kapitel  bemerkt, 
daß  man  die  Randglossen  ohne  wesenthchen  Schaden  für 
den  Fortgang  der  Geschichte  weglassen  könnte.  Es  ist  viel- 
leicht von  Interesse,  zu  dieser  Frage  eine  Stelle  des  David 
Copperfield  zu  vergleichen,  in  der  aus  den  Worten  des  Er- 
zählers die  Ansicht  des  Autors  selber  sprechen  könnte.  — 
D.  C.  hat  soeben  seine  Erzählung  durch  eine  subjektive  Ab- 
schweifung unterbrochen,  fühlt  sich  aber  anscheinend  doch 
verpflichtet,  das  zu  rechtfertigen: 

D.  C.  8.  "I  might  have  a  misgiving  that  I  am  'me- 
andering'  in  stopping  to  say  this,  but  tliat  it  brings  me  to 
remark  that  ..." 


Technisches. 

Bei  der  Betrachtung  der  Kunstmittel  haben  wir  gesehen, 
daß  diese  Art  subjektiven  Hervortretens  die  Wirkung*  einer 
objektiven  Schüderung  vertritt,  durch  die  wir  sie  wenigstens 
ersetzen  müßten,  sollte  die  Klarheit  des  Erzählten  nicht 
Schaden  leiden.  Bei  den  Randglossen  zeigte  sich,  daß  sie 
zwar  fehlen  könnten,  daß  wir  sie  aber  doch  ungern  missen 
würden. 

Im  schärfsten  Gegensatz  zu  diesen  beiden  Gruppen 
stehen  nun  diejenigen  Beispiele,  die  im  Zusammenhang  der 
Geschichte  technische  Bedeutung  haben.  Sie  könnten  nicht 
nur  durch  objektive  Erzählung  ersetzt  werden,  sondern  müßten 
ihr  sogar  auf  alle  Fälle  weichen;  sie  könnten  nicht  nur  ohne 
Schaden  entbehrt  werden,  sondern  sie  schädigen  geradezu 
selbst  den  künstlerischen  Wert  des  Romans.  Es  gehört  zu 
der  Aufgabe  des  Dichters,  den  Leser  an  den  Schauplatz  der 
Handlung  zu  führen  und  ihn  dann  von  Person  zu  Person, 
von  Ereignis  zu  Ereignis  weiter  zu  geleiten,  ganz  im  Rahmen 
der  objektiven  Schilderung,  ohne  daß  der  Leser  überhaupt 
merkt,  daß  er  geführt  wird.    Dickens  aber  nimmt  es  mit  der 
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Erfüllung'  dieser  Aufgabe  nicht  sonderlich  genau,  sondern  ent- 
ledigt sich  ihrer  recht  häufig  durch  eine  Art  subjektiver  Ver- 
legenheitsbemerkung. 

So  eröffnet  er  z.  B.  den  Bericht  von  etwas  Neuem  mit 
den  Worten:  "Tarn  we  our  eyes   upon  ..."  D.  S.  292; 

oder  (O.  C.  S.  148)  der  Dichter  konstatiert  ganz  offen, 
welche  Aufgaben  er  eigenthch  zu  erfüllen  hätte: 

"As  the  course  of  this  tale  requires  that  we  should 
become  acquainted,  somewhere  hereabouts,  with  a  few  par- 
ticulars  connected  with  the  domestic  economy  of  Mr.  Sampson 
Brass  ..." 

und  bekennt  gleichzeitig  in  launiger  Weise,  wie  er  sich 
solcher  Pfhchten  leichthin  zu  entledigen  pflegt: 

"...  the  historian  takes  the  friendlj  reader  by  the  hand, 
and  s^^ringing  with  him  into  the  air,  and  Clearing  the  same 
at  a  greater  rate  than  ever  Don  Cleophas  Leandro  Perez 
Zambuho  and  Iiis  famihar  traveUed  through  that  pleasant 
region  in  Company,  ahghts  with  him  upon  the  pavement  of 
Bevis  Marks. 

The  intrepid  aeronouts  alight  before  a  small  dark  house, 
once  the  residence  of  Mr.  Sampson  Brass." 

D.  S.  292;  D.  C.  73,  91,  380,  532;  X.  X.  455;  P.  CL  67. 

In  gleicher  Weise  wird  auch  der  Faden  der  Erzählung 
wieder  aufgenommen : 

B.  R.  209.  "...  a  circumstance  occurred  which  once 
more  altered  the  position  of  two  persons  from  whom  this 
liistory  has  long  '  been  separated,  and  to  whom  it  must  now 
return." 

0.  C.  S.  212.  "Kit's  mother  and  the  Single  gentleman  — 
upon  whose  track  it  is  expedient  to  foUow  with  hurried  steps, 
lest  this  history  should  be  chargeable  with  inconstancy,  and 
the  offence  of  leaving  its  characters  in  situations  of  un- 
certainty  and  doubt  —  ..." 

B.  R.  276,  352,  372;  P.  Cl.  3,  60,  232;  Bl.  H.  418; 
O.  0.  S.  171. 

Überleitungen  erfolgen  mit  den  Worten: 

P.  Cl.  153.     "But  we  gruw  affecting:  let  us  proceed." 
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N.  N.  420.  "As  they  were,  like  some  other  committees, 
extremely  duU  and  prolix  in  debate,  this  history  may  pursue 
the  footsteps  of  Xewman  Noggs;  thereby  corabining  advantage 
with  necessity;  for  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  do  so 
under  any  circQmstance,  and  necessity  has  no  law,  as  all 
the  World  know." 

M.  Ch.  188.  "Leaving"  them  to  blend  and  mingle  in 
'  their  sleep  the  shadows  of  objects  afar  off,  as  they  take  fan- 
tastic  shapes  upon  the  wall  in  the  dim  hght  of  thought  withont 
control,  be  it  the  part  of  this  slight  chronicle  —  a  dream 
within  a  dream  —  as  rapidly  to  change  the  scene  and  cross 
the  ocean  to  the  English  shore." 

N.  N.  303,  353,  397;  D.  C.  2,  145,  339,  342,  368,  379, 
380,  385,  468;  P.  Gl.  28,  99,  110,  153,  195,  245;  BL  H.  499; 
0.  C.  S.  233;  0.  T.  112;  B.  R.  116. 

Auf  ebenso  bequeme  Weise  bringt  Dickens  eine  Episode 
auch  zum  Abschluß: 

N.  N.  168.  "...  she  betook  herseif  .  .  .  to  Mrs.  Wititter- 
ly's  mansion,  where  for  the  present  we  will  leave  her." 

N.  N.  130,  283,  497;  P.  Gl.  4,  496. 

Alle  diese  Gruppen,  die  wir  bis  jetzt  durch  Regie- 
bemerkungen belegt  haben,  sind  noch  ein  zweites  Mal  durch 
subjektive  Erörterungen  vertreten,  die  nicht  diesen  ausge- 
sprochenen Gharakter  tragen,  z.  B.: 

David  Gopperfield  beginnt  seine  Autobiographie: 

"Whether  I  shall  turn  out  to  be  the  hero  of  my  own 
life,  or  whether  that  Station  will  be  held  by  anybody  eise, 
these  pages  must  show.'" 

In  BL  H.  196  wird  ein  Ereignis  eingeleitet: 

"One  incident  that  occurred  before  we  quitted  Alr.Boythorn's 
house,  I  had  better  mention  in  this  place." 

D.  G.  150,  526;  B.  R.  43;  N.  N.  407;  0.  G.  S.  332. 

Personen  werden  eingeführt: 

T.  G.  3.  "It  was  the  Dover  road  that  lay,  on  a  Friday 
night,  late  in  November,  before  the  first  of  the  persons  with 
whom  this  history  has  business." 

0.  T.  197.    "...  there  advanced  towards   London  .  .  . 
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two  persons,  lipon  whom  it  is  expedient  that  this  liistory 
should  bestow  some  attention." 

L.  ü.  36,  282;  D.  S.  22;  0.  C.  S.  149. 

Ähnliche  Mittel  bewirken  (a)  die  Verknüpfung  von  Er- 
eignissen, (b)  Wiederaufnahme  der  unterbrochenen  Erzählung 
und  schließhch  auch  (c)  den  Abschluß. 

a)  N.  N.  131.  "Here  Miss  Knag  paused  to  take  breath, 
and  while  she  pauses  it  may  be  obverved  ..." 

0.  T.  52.  "Oliver.  .  .  fainted  away.  A  weakness  on  his  part, 
which  affords  the  narrative  an  opportunity  of  releaving 
the  reader  from  suspense.  .  .and  of  recording  — " 
M.  Gh.  306.  "The  closing  words  of  the  last  chapter 
lead  naturally  to  this,  its  successor." 
P.  Gl.  26,  46,  93,  203,  258,  320,  403—04,  422,  467; 
M.  Gh.  4,  215,  298,  322;  0.  C.  S.  102,  149,  218, 
310;  N.  N.  3,  61,  134;  0.  T.  133,  256;  D.  G.  34,  236; 
Bl.  H.  5,  365;  L.  D.  104;  B.  R.  376. 

b)  0.  G.  S.  189.  "It  behoves  us  to  leave  Kit  for  a  while, 
thoughtful  and  expectant,  and  to  foUow  the  fortunes 
of  little  Ned;  resuming  the  thread  of  the  narrative  at 
the  point  where  it  was  left,  some  chapters  back." 

D.  S.  18;  Bl.  H.  126. 

c)  B.  R.  113.  "Matter  so  common-place  needs  but  a 
passing  glance,  and  there  an  end." 

P.  Gl.  231.  "He  dismissed  the  subject  from  his  mind, 
however,  with  the  consolatory  reflection  that  time  alone 
would  show;  and  this  is  the  reflection  we  w^ould  impress 
upon  the  reader." 

Bl.  H.  318,  538;    P.  Gl.  172,  258;    D.  G.  215,  249; 

B.  R.  391;  L.  D.  331;  D.  S.  53. 
Außer  in  solcher  Verwendung,  die  mehr  den  äußeren 
Rahmen  der  Erzählung  angeht,  sehen  wir  das  Subjektive 
auch  für  die  Technik  des  inneren  Baus  herangezogen.  So 
sind  hin  und  wieder  recht  überflüssige  Bemerkungen  ein- 
gestreut, die  uns  mitteilen,  wann  wir  über  etwas  unterrichtet 
werden  sohen  oder  die  hervorhebend  ankündigen,  wovon  der 
Dichter  jetzt  erzählen  wül: 
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L.  D.  303.  "...  one  remarkable  exception,  to  be  re- 
corded  in  its  place." 

0.  T.  25.  "And  now,  I  come  to  a  very  important 
passage  in  Oliver's  history;  for  I  have  to  record  an  act, 
slight  and  unimportant  perhaps  in  appearance,  but  which  in- 
directly  produced  a  material  change  in  all  his  future  prospects 
and  proceedings." 

M.  Ch.  511.  "Shall  it  be  recorded,  how  she  thanked 
him?    Yes,  it  shall." 

D.  C.  2,  16,  149,  468,  477,  479;  Bl.  H.  310,  315,  434, 
510;  M.  Ch.  54,  81,  148;  P.  Cl.  4,  199,  278,  298;  0.  C.  S. 
334;  L.  D.  113,  117. 

An  dieser  Stelle  wären  auch  die  Kapitelüberschriften  zu 
nennen,  die  ja  eigentlich  überhaupt  etwas  Subjektives  sind, 
weil  sie  stets  eine  Vorandeutung  enthalten.  Trotzdem  hat 
man  sich  daran  gewöhnt,  sie  auch  bei  objektiver  Schilderungs- 
weise, zu  gestatten.  Bei  Dickens  aber  muß  auf  sie  hingewiesen 
werden,  da  sie  zum  großen  Teil  über  den  Rahmen  einfacher 
Überschriften  weit  hinausgehen  und  Vorwegnahme  des  Inhalts 
in  hohem  Maße  enthalten.    Als  Beispiele: 

N.  N.  Ch.  LXIV.  "An  old  acquaintance  is  recognised 
und  er  melancholy  circumstances,  and  Dotheboys  Hall  breaks 
up  for  ever." 

0.  T.  Ch.  XI.  "Treats  of  Mr.  Fang  the  Pohce  Magistrate ; 
and  furnishes  a  shght  specimen  of  his  mode  of  admini- 
stering  justice." 

In  0.  C.  S.  und  B.  R.  fehlen  die  Kapitelüberschriften, 
aber  kurze  Auszüge  des  Fortgangs  der  Ereignisse  am  Kopf 
der  Seite  finden  sich  in  allen  Romanen. 

Eine  dem  Charakter  nach  den  Vorankündigungen  sehr 
ähnliche  aber  inhaltlich  gerade  entgegengesetzte  Bemerkung 
ist  angewandt,  wenn  der  Autor  ausdrückhch  darauf  hinweist, 
daß  er  sich  eine  Beschränkung  auferlege,  oder  wenn  er  sich 
aus  Gründen  der  humoristischen  Wirkung  selbst  das  Wort 
abschneidet: 

X.  X.  284.  "To  recount  all  the  delight  and  wonder 
which  the  circumstances  just  detailed   awakened  at  Miss  La 
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Creevy's,  and  all  the  thino^s  that  were  donc,  said,  thought, 
expected,  hoped,  and  prophesied  in  consequence,  is  beside 
the  present  course  and  purpose  of  these  adventures.  It  is 
SLifficient  to  State  ..." 

0.  0.  S.  188.  "...  how  Kit's  mother  wouldn't  leave 
off  kissing"  them,  and  how  Kit  couldn't  make  up  Iiis  mind  to 
be  vexed  with  her  for  doing  it;  would  take  niore  time  and 
room  than  von  and  I  can  spare.  So,  passing  over  all  such 
niatters,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  ..." 

M.  Ch.  511.  he  returned,  with  a  .  .  .  well!  Never 

mind  what." 

N.  N.  44.  and   cursing  the  others  all  round,  bade 

them  go  .  .  .  but  never  mind  where." 

N.  N.  5,  130,  153;  D.  C.  295,  378,  428,  544;  0.  C.  S.  35, 
215;  P.  Gl.  86,  150,  302;  B.  R.  146,  152;  Bl.  H.  382; 
M.  Ch.  377,  421. 

In  diesen  Darlegungen  über  die  Beschränkung'  des  zu 
Erzählenden,  legt  der  Dichter  eigentlich  schon  dem  Leser 
Rechenschaft  ab,  warum  er  gerade  in  dieser  Weise  verfährt. 
In  noch  ausgej^rägterer  Form  geschieht  dies : 

P.  Gl.  3.  "Mr.  Pickwick's  oration  upon  this  occasion, 
together  with  the  debate  thereon,  is  entered  on  the  Trans- 
actions  of  the  Glub.  Both  bear  a  strong  afflnity  to  the  dis- 
cussions  of  other  celebrated  bodies;  and,  as  it  is  always 
interesting  to  trace  a  resemblance  between  the  proceedings  of 
great  men,  w^e  transfer  the  entry  to  these  pages." 

0.  C.  S.  150.  "It  may  be  observed  in  this  place,  lest 
the  fact  of  Mr.  Brass  calhng  a  lady,  a  rascal,  should  occasion 
any  wonderment  or  surprise,  that  he  was  so  habituated  to 
having  her  near  him  in  a  man's  capacity,  that  he  had  grad- 
ually  accustomed  himself  to  talk  to  her  as  though  she  were 
really  a.  man." 

D.  G.  22,  102,  182,  291,  419,  448,  497,  514;  P.  Gl.  104, 
150,  363,  424,  496;  Bl.  H.  29,  135,  140,  421,  510;  0.  G.  S. 
125,  232,  252;  0.  T.  9,  169;  M.  Gh.  3. 

Vereinzelt  kommen  derartige  Auseinandersetzungen  mit 
dem  Leser  sogar  in  Form  von  Fußnoten  vor,  z.  B. : 
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P.  GL  8.  Nachdem  der  Dichter  sich  einen  Anachronis- 
mus hat  zuschulden  kommen  lassen,  nimmt  er  sich  garnicht 
die  Mühe,  die  betreffende  Stelle  zu  verbessern,  sondern  zieht 
sich  in  einer  humoristischen  Anmerkung-  aus  der  Falle,  in- 
dem er  die  Schuld  der  Person  zuschiebt,  durch  deren  Alund 
der  Fehler  gegangen  ist.  —  Mr.  Jingle  hat  auf  die  Ereig- 
nisse der  Juhrevolution  Bezug  genommen,  von  der  wohl  der 
Autor,  aber  nicht  der  Held  Kenntnis  haben  konnte.  Dazu 
die  Faßnote : 

"A  remarkable  instance  of  the  prophetic  force  of  Mr. 
Jingle's  Imagination;  this  dialogne  occurring  in  the  year  1827, 
and  the  Revolution  in  1830." 

Oder:  M.  Gh.  207  hat  der  Dichter  die  niedrigen  Beweg- 
gründe einer  Person  in  subjektiv  gefärbter  Betrachtung  aus- 
einandergesetzt. In  einer  Anmerkung  gibt  er  sich  den  Anschein, 
als  müsse  er  sich  gegen  die  unangenehme  Folgerung  ver- 
wahren, die  entwickelten  Ansichten  seien  wirkhch  subjektiv 
und  könnten  ihm  selber  zur  Last  gelegt  werden. 

"The  most  credulous  reader  will  scarcely  believe  that 
Mr.  Pecksniff's  reasoning  was  once  set  upon  as  the  Author'sü" 
—  vergl.  P.  Gl.  17B. 

Solche  kunstlosen  Alittel,  die  in  Wirklichkeit  meist  darauf 
angelegt  sind,  dem  Flrzähler  eine  möglichst  mühelose  Fort- 
führung der  Geschichte  zu  gewähren,  erwecken  äuloerlich  den 
Anschein,  als  seien  sie  dem  Wunsche  entsprungen,  eine 
Beziehung  zum  Leser  herzustellen  und  der  Schilderung  die 
richtige  Auffassung  zu  -sichern.  Dasselbe  Bestreben  liegt 
anscheinend  auch  Abschweifungen  zugrunde,  in  denen  er 
(a)  Ort,  Zeit  und  Quellen  zur  sicheren  Orientierung  aus- 
drückhch  festlegt  oder  (b)  Wahrheitsbeteuerungen,  (c)  Präzi- 
sierungen und  (d)  Zurückverweisungen  bringt. 

a)  B.  R.  19.  "...  in  this  quarter,  and  in  a  street  of 
this  description  the  business  of  the  present  chapter  hes." 
P.  Gl.  28.  "Many  authors  entertain,  not  only  a  foolish, 
but  a  really  dishonest  objection  to  acknowledge  the 
sources  from  whence  they  derive  much  valuable  In- 
formation.   AVe  have  no  such  feehng.    We  are  merely 
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endeavouring'  to  discharge,  in  an  apright  manner,  the 
responsible  duties  of  our  editorial  functions,  .  .  . 
Acting"  in  this  spirit,  .  .  .  we  franklj  say,  that  to 
the  note-book  oi  Mr.  Snodgrass  are  we  indebted  for 
the  particulars  recorded  in  this,  and  the  succeeding 
chapter  —  particulars  which,  now  that  we  have  dis- 
burdened  our  conscience,  we  shall  proceed  to  detail 
without  further  comment." 

D.  C.  303,  306,  316,  326,  353,  354,  412,  419,  489; 
P.  Cl.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  9,  22,  26,  28,  41,  60,  75,  83, 
93,  98—99,  103,  107,  126,  157,  182,  187;  B.  R  20; 
0.  C.  S.  164;  L.  D.  355;  Bl.  H.  312. 

b)  Bl.  H.  134.  "All  the  Dedlocks  .  .  .  have  had  the 
gout.    It  can  be  proved,  sir." 

D.  C.  344,  392,  437;  P.  Cl.  238,  427;  Bl.  H.  510. 

c)  N.  N.  16.  "«WeU,  well,»  said  Ralph,  a  little  softened, 
either  by  his  niece's  beauty  or  her  distress  (stretch 
a  point,  and  say  the  latter)." 

D.  S.  54.  "It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  ever  was 
a  more  entirely  selfish  person  at  heart,  or  at  stomach 
is  perhaps  a  better  expression,  seeing  that  he  was 
more  decidedly  endowed  with  that  latter  organ  than 
with  the  former." 

D.  C.  2,  13,  14,  91,  245,  263,  271,  279,  362,  392, 
516,  521;  N.  N.  4,  10,  133,  311,  343,  412;  Bl.  H.  125, 
145,  157,  253,  254,  255,  260;  0.  C.  S.  235,  252, 
285,  297,  298,  325;  P.  Cl.  31,  85,  114,  217,  234,  235, 
238;  B.  R.  1,  34,  43;  D.  S.  59,  260. 

d)  B.  R.  62.  "...  the  same  of  w^hich  mention  was  made 
as  the  Warren  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  history." 

0.  C.  S.  305.    "Unconscious  of  the  proceedings  faith- 
fully  narrated  in  the  last  chapter,  ..." 
N.  N.  310.    "...   as  narrated  in  the  fourth  chapter 
of  this  history." 

L.  D.  188.  "It  has  already  been  remarked  that  ..  ." 
0.  C.  S.  9,  18,  32,  39,  149,  157,  219,  243,  280,  290, 
293,  304,  332,  336;  P.  Cl.  29,  32,  110,  141,  163,  173, 
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192,   194,   196,   256,   260,   278,   295,   328,   332,  349, 
370,  430;  D.  C.  48,   98,    107,    205,    216,    228,  229, 
353,    375,    378,    393,   409,    428,  479,   505;  B.  R.  4, 
16,  24,   50,   108,   118,   128,  193,  244,  267,  289,  309, 
363,  390;  N.  N.  3,  53,  61,  134,  236,  260,  287,  362, 
366,  397:  Bl.  H.   143,   163,   176,  178,  186,  259,  260, 
457;  D.  S.   126,   300,  331,   334,  359,  457;  T.  C.  56, 
121;  0.  T.    52,    178;   M.   Ch.    16,    27,   40,   72,  264, 
428,  496,  497. 
Schon  bei  der  Besprechung*  der  bisherigen  technischen 
Mittel   wiesen   wir  darauf  hin,   daß   sie   eigentlich  nur  die 
Weiterführung   der  Erzählung   erleichtern   sollen.  Immerhin 
waren  sie   der  Form   nach  noch  einigermaßen  ausgestaltet. 
Denen  steht  nun  eine  zweite,  mindestens  ebenso  große  Zahl 
g'egenüber,   die   selbst  diesen  äußerhchen   Ausspruch  nicht 
erheben  kann  und  nichts  weiter  darstellt  als  reine  Konstruk- 
tionsphrasen.   Ihre   Zahl  ist   so   groß  und  ihr  Charakter  so 
wechselnd,  daß  es  unmöglich  wäre,  sie  sämthch  anzuführen 
oder  auch   nur  nach  Ähnhclikeiten   zu   ordnen.    Nur  einige 
Gruppen,  die  sich  klarer  hervorheben  und  eine  Anzahl  sonst 
typischer  Wendungen  lassen  sich  wiedergeben. 

Am  besten  geschieden  von  der  Menge  der  übrigen 
Beispiele  ist  ein  Kreis  von  Gruppen,  die  sich  um  die  Wichtig- 
keit, Unwichtigkeit  u.  dergl.  der  Mitteilung  ordnet.  —  Einige 
Beispiele  werden  besser  als  umständliche  Überschriften  diese 
Zirkel  von  ähnhchen  Wendungen  charakterisieren. 

Eine  beliebte,  aber  ganz  farblose  Anknüpfung  ist  z.  B.: 
B}^  the  way  —  D.  S.  180; 
By  the  bye  —  D.  C.  288;  Bl.  H.  8; 
that  is  to  say  —  D.  S.  234;  Bl.  H.  94,  78. 
Etwas  inhaltsvoller  sind  die  Wendungen,   die  von  einer 
Anlehnung  an  Ausdrucksweisen   sprechen,   (a)  die  uns  sonst 
irgendwie   bekannt   sind   oder  (b)  vom  Dichter  selbst  bereits 
gebraucht  wurden. 

a)  as  the  phrase  is  —  B.  R.  113; 

as  the  common  expression  is  • —  Bl.  H.  8; 
as  Our  smaller  poets  sing  —  D.  C.  181; 
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as  the  novelists  say  —  P.  Gl.  266; 

in  the  languag-e  of  the  story-books  —  M.  Gh.  49; 
b)  to  retain  his  usual  designation  —  0.  T.  232; 

to  call  him  by  his  üsual  appellation  —  0.  G.  S.  237; 

to  adopt  the  worthy  man's  phraseology  —  M.  Gh.  81. 
Bemerkungen  von  der  Art: 

to  say  nothing  oE  —  D.  S.  242;  Bl.  H.  152; 

not  to  speak  of  —  B.  R.  92; 

to  make  no  mention  of  —  D.  S.  267;  B.  R.  3 
leiten  dann   schon  dazu  über,   daß  Stellung  zum  Wert  der 
Mitteilung  genommen  wird : 

Der  x\utor  holt  Vergessenes  nach  mit  den  einleitenden  Worten : 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  —  D.  G.  371; 

I  am  not  sure  whether  I  have  mentioned  —  D.  G.  260; 
oder  eröffnet  die  Schilderung  mit  einem  kurzen  Hinweis  auf 
die  Notwendigkeit: 

But  it  must  be  added  —  B.  R.  22; 

it  should  be  observed  —  N.  N.  262;  D.  G.  296; 

I  must  observe  —  D.  G.  488; 

I  must  not  omit  —  D.  G.  264; 

it  is  worthy  of  remark  —  P.  Gl.  306. 
Dem  gegenüber  stehen  die  Aussprüche,  in  denen  er  an- 
deutet,  daß  (a)  es  unwichtig  sei,   etwas  zu  beschreiben  oder 
(b)  daß  der  Leser  das  Nötige  schon  aus  dem  Vorangegangenen 
entnehmen  könne: 

a)  It  is  hardly  necessary  —  D.  S.  57; 
I  needn't  say  —  N.  N.  42; 

hardly  deserving  of  mention  —  N.  N.  133; 
unnecessary  to  recite  —  0.  G.  S.  298; 
whom  we  need  hardly  introduce  —  P.  Gl.  77; 

b)  as  the  reader  will  have  divined  —  B.  R.  245; 
as  Our  readers  may  have  gathered  — ■  P.  Gl.  29; 
It  may  be  easily  conceived  —  0.  G.  S.  277; 

as  the  reader  may  have  observed  —  M.  Gh.  108; 

.  .  .  are  things  of  course,   which  will   suggest  them- 

selves  —  B.  R.  113; 
it  may  be  inferred  from  these  premises  —  B.  R.  22. 


In  ähnlicher  Weise  nimmt  der  Dichter  in  einer  neuen 
Art  von  Einführung"  Stellung  dazu,  in  wieweit  er  den  Ereig*- 
nissen  gerecht  zu  werden  vermag;  und  zwar  (a)  durch  Be- 
rufung auf  Unsicherheit  der  Tatsachen: 

a)  Whether  .  .  .  or  .  .  .  is  uncertain  —  P.  Gl.  208 ; 
we  cannot  distinctly  affirm  —  P.  Gl.  58; 

We  cannot  distinctly  say  —  P.  Gl.  280; 
As  near  as  we  can  guess  —  N.  N.  3; 

b)  durch  Entschuldigung  mit  der  Fülle  des  Stoffes: 
.  .  .  too  numerous  to  mention  —  N.  N.  101 ; 

too   numerous   for   recital   within  the  limits   of  this 
ohapter  —  0.  T.  30;  —  oder 

c)  —  was  sehr  häufig  geschieht  —  indem  er  die  Schil- 
derung überhaupt  als  unmöglich  hinstellt: 

I  shall  make  no  fruitless  effort  to  describe  —  D.  G.  240; 

todescribe.  .  .  wouldrequire  anewlanguage  —  O.G.S.307; 

...baffles  aU  description  —  P.  Gl.  220,  241; 

there  are  no  words  which  can  express,   nothing  with 
which  can  be  compared  —  N.  N.  432; 

.  .  .  is  more  than  we  can  undertake  to  describe  —  P.  GL  107 ; 

can  scarcely  be  expressed  in  narrative  —  AI.  Gh.  260. 
Außer  diesem  ersten,  umfassenden  Kreis  von  Einzel- 
gruppen technischer  Konstruktionsphrasen  läßt  sich  noch  ein 
zweiter,  allerdings  bedeutend  kleinerer  unterscheiden,  in  dem 
der  Dichter  in  verschiedener  Weise  seiner  persönlichen  Anteil- 
nahme an  der  Schilderung  Ausdruck  verleiht. 

In  geringem  Maße  spricht  das  schon  aus  den  Sätzen: 

if  the  whole  truth  must  be  told  —  N.  N.  244; 

if  I  am  to  teil  the  truth  —  D.  G.  118; 

must  we  teil  the  truth?  —  P.  Gl.  371; 

to  say  the  truth  —  O.  G.  S.  258;  —  oder: 

Strange  to  say  —  D.  G.  405 ; 

marvellous  to  relate  —  0.  G.  S.  295. 
Ganz  deuthch  tritt  uns  dies  entgegen  in: 

I  regret  to  State  —  D.  G.  303; 

my  band  recoils  from  writing  it  —  D.  G.  350; 

I  am  sorry  to  record  it  —  P,  Gl.  140; 
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I  am  sorry  to  say  —  Bl.  H.  260; 
I  am  afraid  to  say  how  —  N.  N.  42. 
Gelegentlich  stellt  sich  der  Autor  auch  wohl,   als  sei  es 
ihm  gleichgLiltig*,  wie  der  eigentliche  Gang  gewesen: 
Be  this  as  it  may  —  Bl.  H.  57; 
let  this  be  how  it  may  —  D.  S.  235; 
as  the  reader  pleases  —  0.  C.  S.  80;  O.  T.  207. 
Ganz  vereinzelt  hören  wir  merkwürdigerweise,   daß  er, 
der  Humorist,  auch  Freude  beim  Schreiben  empfunden  habe: 
it  is  pleasant  to  write  down  —  0.  C.  S.  334. 
Was  sonst  noch  an  Beispielen  vorliegt,   läßt  sich  nicht 
mehr  in  ein  größeres  System  einfügen,  sondern  zerfällt  in  ein- 
zelne, beziehungslose  Gruppen. 

In  der  einen  läßt  es  sich  der  Dichter  angelegen  sein, 
seinen  Helden  ihr  volles  Recht  widerfahren  zu  lassen: 
let  US  be  just  to  him  —  D.  S.  400; 
It  would  be  an  injustice  —  D.  S.  4; 
it  is  but  justice  to  record  —  B.  R.  92; 
let  this  be  no  detraction   from    the  merits  of  ...  — 
D.  S.  29; 

let  it  be  added  to  Dick's  honour  —  0.  C.  S.  335. 
Eine  andere  betont,  daß  gute  Gründe  für  die  Darstellung 
sprechen: 

we  have  the  best  reason  for  thinking  —  P.  Gl.  238; 

it  is  obvious  ...  —  0.  C.  S.  164; 

it  is  but  reasonable  ...  —  B.  R.  51; 

we  should  be  rather  disposed  to  say  —  P.  Cl.  280; 
oder  es   sind  direkte  Wahrheitsbeteuerungen  angeschlossen: 

you  may  be  sure  —  0.  C.  S.  284: 

you  may  rest  assured  —  0.  C.  S.  312. 

I  quote  his  own  expression  —  D.  C.  255; 

trust  me  —  0.  C.  S.  336; 

rely  upon  it  —  M.  Gh.  512. 
Ganz  funktionslos  ist  der  Hinweis  auf  die  Tatsachen  und 
Helden  der  Geschichte  selbst,  sei  es  mit  einer  Umschreibung: 

with  which  we  have  to  do  —  B.  R.  1 ; 

on  the  occasion  in  question  —  D.  C.  313; 
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What  I  am  describing  —  D.  C.  423; 
to  which  this  chapter  .  .  .  bears  reference  —  P.  Gl.  187; 
the  present  business   of  these  pages  is  with  .  .  .  — 
M.  Ch.  16; 
oder  sei  es  in  den  einfachen  Worten: 
these  pages  —  B.  R.  172. 

these,  their  faithfully-recorded  adventures  —  P.  Gl.  231; 
the  present  narrative  —  L.  D.  383; 
this  slight  chronicle  —  M.  Gh.  188  u.  s.  f. 
our  old  acqaaintance  —  B.  R.  184;  P.  Gl.  259; 
our  booked  passenger  —  T.  G.  4. 
Our  excellent  old  friend  —  P.  Gl.  371. 
Zuletzt  bleiben   noch  vereinzelte   Beispiele   zu  nennen, 
die  sich  nicht  einmal  in  Gruppen  vereinigen  lassen: 

not  to  keep  the  reader  any  longer  in  suspence  ...  — 
P.  Gl.  205. 

As  some  people  may  imagine  —  P.  Gl.  273. 

lest  the  reader  ...  it  may  be  observed  —  B.  R.  195; 

What  can  I  say  more?  —  D.  G.  298; 

I  repeat  it  —  P.  Gl.  143; 

let  US  briefly  say  —  P.  Gl.  280; 

In  as  little  time  as  it  takes  to  teil  this  —  0.  G.  S.  292; 

if  the  reader  pleases  —  M.  Gh.  116  u.  s  f. 
Am  Schluß  dieses  Abschnittes  über  das  subjektive  Her- 
vortreten technischer  Wirkung  können  wir  vielleicht  noch 
einmal  auf  die  Einleitung  zurückweisen,  in  der  wir  sagten, 
wie  gerne  wir  zugunsten  des  künstlerischen  Wertes  der 
Romane  auf  diese  Art  verzichten  würden.  Interessant  ist  es, 
daß  Dickens  augenscheinhch  die  gleiche  Meinung  teilte.  Er 
läßt  nämhch  in  "Our  Mutual  Friend"  S.  10  einen  seiner 
Helden  sagen:  "we  must  now  return,  as  the  novelists  say, 
and  as  we  all  wish  they  wouldn't,  to  the  man  from  Some- 
where."  —  Nur  hat  er  sich  leider,  wie  die  zahlreichen  Bei- 
spiele beweisen,  die  wir  anführen  konnten,  nicht  nach  diesem 
Ausspruche  gerichtet. 
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Subjektiv-objektives  Grenzgebiet. 

Das  rein  subjektive  Element  ist  in  diesen  besprochenen 
Gruppen  klar  hervorgetreten  und  damit  auch  ausreichend 
gekennzeichnet. 

Aber  damit  ist  noch  lange  nicht  eine  erschöpfende  Dar- 
stellung der  Arbeitsweise  eines  subjektiven  Erzählers  ge- 
geben. Denn  der  Unterschied  vom  objektiven  Schriftsteller 
besteht  keineswegs  nur  darin,  daß  er  dessen  unpersönliche, 
rein  erzählende  Schilderung  hie  und  da  mit  subjektiven  Be- 
merkungen durchbricht.  Subjektive  und  objektive  Dar- 
stellungsweise unterscheiden  sich  vielmehr  durchgehend  von 
einander,  und  persönliche  Unterbrechungen  sind  nur  die  leicht 
erkennbaren  äußern  Symptome.  Auch  das,  was  Dickens  ob- 
jektiv darstellen  will  und  vielleicht  auch  darzustellen  vermeint, 
trägt  doch  eine  gewisse  Note,  an  der  man  erkennt:  die 
Ausführung "  stammt  aus  der  Feder  eines  subjektiven  Schrift- 
stellers. 

In  dieser  Weise  auf  der  Grenze  zwischen  den  beiden 
Erzählungstypen  stehen  z.  B.  seine  Milieuschilderungen.  — 
Es  fäht  dem  Dichter  außerordentlich  schwer,  seiner  Schil- 
derung gegenüber  neutral  zu  bleiben  und  uns  einfach  be- 
richtend Auskunft  zu  erteilen.  Schon  daß  er  bei  solchen 
Gelegenheiten  mit  Vorliebe  im  Präsens  , spricht,  verleiht  dem 
Abschnitt  eine  persönliche  Färbung.  Wir  haben  den  Ein- 
druck, daß  der  Dichter  uns  etwas  Selbsterlebtes  schildert; 
und  auch  sonst  blicken  überall  innere  Beteiligung  und  Stellung- 
nahme hervor:  Humor,  Satire  und  alle  seine  anderen  Eigen- 
tümlichkeiten, z.  B. : 

P.  Gl.  269.  "There  is  a  repose  about  Laut  Street,  in 
the  borough,  which  sheds  a  gentle  melancholy  upon  the  soul. 
There  are  always  a  good  many  houses  to  let  in  the  street: 
it  is  a  bye-street  too,  and  its  duUnes  is  soothing.  A  house 
in  Laut  Street  would  not  come  within  the  denomination  of  a 
first-rate  residence,  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  the  term;  but 
it  is  a  most  desirable  spot  nevertheless.  If  a  man  wished 
to  abstract  himself"  from  the  world  —  to  remove  himself  from 
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within  the  reach  of  tumptation  —  to  place  himself  beyond 
tlie  possibility  of  any  inducement  to  look  out  of  the  window  — 
he  should  by  all  means  go  to  Lant  street. 

In  this  happy  retreat  are  colonised  a  few  clear-starchers, 
a  sprinkhng  of  journey-men,  bookbinders,  one  or  two  prison 
agents  for  the  Insolvent  Court,-  several  small  housekeepers 
who  are  employed  in  the  Docks,  a  handful  of  mantua-makers, 
and  a  seasoning  of  jobbing  tailors.  The  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  either  direct  their  energies  to  the  letting  of  fur- 
nished  apartments,  ur  devote  themselves  to  the  healthful  and 
invigorating  persuit  of  mangling,  The  chief  features  in  the 
still  life  of  the  street  are  green  shutters,  lodging-bills,  brass 
door-plates,  and  bell-handles;  the  principal  specimens  of 
animated  nature,  the  pot-boy,  the  muffin  youth,  and  the 
baked-potatoman.  The  population  is  migratory,  usually  dis- 
appearing  on  the  verge  of  quarter-day,  and  generally  by 
night.  His  Majesty's  revenues  are  seldom  coUected  in  this 
happy  Valley;  the  rents  are  dubious;  and  the  v^^ater  communi- 
cation  is  very  frequently  cut  off." 

N.  N.  4—5,  5,  18—19,  165,  291,  375;  P.  Cl.  74—75, 
129—30,  259,  304,  313,  368—69,  372—73;  L.  D.  65—67, 
155,  325,  326;  Bl.  H.  1—2,  5,  159—160;  T.  C.  1—2,  48; 
O.  T.  1,  236-37;  M.  Ch.  125. 

Auch  seine  Reisebeschreibungen  atmen  ganz  den  subjek- 
tiven Geist  des  Dichters.  Er  bietet  uns  keine  trockene 
Schilderung  der  Scenerie,  des  Wetters  und  der  Tageszeit, 
sondern  er  versetzt  sich  so  in  die  Stimmung  seiner  Personen, 
daß  er  selbst  von  der  Romantik  ihrer  Reise  ganz  hingerissen 
wird,  was  sich  dann  in  seinen  Worten  als  persönlicher  Ein- 
schlag deutlich  wiederspiegelt,  z.  B.: 

0.  C.  S.  210.  "What  a  soothing,  luxurious,  drowsy 
way  of  travelling,  to  lie  inside  that  slowly-moving  mountain, 
listening  to  the  tinkhng  of  the  horses'  bells,  the  occasional 
smacking  of  the  Carter' s  whip,  the  smooth  rolling  of  the 
great  broad  wheels,  the  rattle  of  the  harness,  the  cheery 
good-nights  of  the  passing  travellers  jogging  past  on  little 
short-stepped  horses  —  all  made  [)leasantly  indistinct  by  the 
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thick  awning,  which  seemed  made  for  lazy  listening"  under, 
tili  one  feil  asleep!  The  very  going  to  sleep  still  witli  an 
indistiiict  idea,  as  the  head  jogged  to  and  fro  upon  the  pillow, 
of  inoving  onward  with  no  trouble  or  fatigue,  and  hearing 
all  these  sounds  like  dreamy  music,  lulling  to  the  senses  — 
and  the  slow  waking  up,  and  finding'  one's  seif  staring  out 
through  the  breezy  curtain  half-opened  in  the  front,  far  up 
into  the  cold  bright  sky  with  its  countless  stars,  and  down- 
ward  at  the  driver's  lantern  dancing  on  like  its  namesake 
Jack  of  the  swamps  and  marshes,  and  sideways  at  the  dark 
gri;n  trees,  and  forward  at  the  long  bare  road  rising  up,  up, 
up,  until  it  stopped  abruptly  at  a*sharp  high  ridge  as  if  there 
were  no  more  road,  and  all  beyond  was  sky  —  and  the 
stopping  at  the  inn  to  bait,  and  being  helped  out,  and  going 
into  a  room  with  fire  and  candles,  and  winking  very  much, 
and  being  agreeably  reminded  that  the  night  was  cold,  and 
anxious  for  very  comfort's  sake  to  think  it  colder  than  it 
was!  —  What  a  delicious  journey  was  that  journey  in 
the  Waggon. 

Then  the  going  on  again  —  so  fresh  at  first,  and  shortly 
afterwards  so  sleepy.  The  waking  from  a  sound  nap  as  the 
mail  came  dashing'  past  like  a  highway  comet,  with  gleaniing 
lamps  and  rattling  hoofs,  and  visions  of  a  guard  behind, 
Standing  up  to  keep  his  feet  warm,  and  of  a  gentleman  in 
a  für  cap  opening  his  eyes  and  looking  wild  and  stupi- 
fied  —  ..." 

P.  GL  130,  233—34. 

Eigentlich  liegt  schon  darin,  daß  es  sich  hier  um  das 
Grenzgebiet  zwischen  „subjektiv"  und  „objektiv"  handelt,  daß 
die  Beispiele  unbestimmten  Charakter  tragen  und  deshalb 
nicht  nach  einem  Gesichtspunkt  in  ein  System  zu  bringen 
sind.  Milieuschilderung  und  Reisebeschreibung  ließen  sich 
nach  ihrem  Stoff  zusammenstellen. 

Nach  der  äußeren  ausgeprägten  Form  lassen  sich  noch 
zwei  weitere  Gruppen  unterscheiden. 

Zahlreiche  rhetorische  Fragen  beleben  die  Darstellungsw^eise : 

M.  Ch.  452.  "That  man  .  .  .  came  leaping  out  soon  afterwards. 
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What  had  he  left  vvithin  the  wood,  that  he  spraiit'^  out  ol 
it  at  if  it  were  a  hell! 

The  body  of  a  inurdered  man." 

Bl.  H.  251.  "Is  the  dead  colour  in  my  Lady 's  face, 
reflected  from  the  screen  which  has  a  green  silk  ground, 
and  which  she  holds  in  her  raised  hand  as  if  she  had  for- 
gotten  it;  or  is  it  a  dreadful  paleness  that  has  fallen  on  her?" 

B.  R.  339.     .  .  .Joe  followed. 

And  did  Dolly  never  once  look  behind  —  not  once? 
Was  there  not  one  little  fleeting  ghmpse  of  the  dark  eyelash, 
alinost  resting  on  her  fliished  check,  and  of  the  downcast 
sparkiing"  eye  it  shaded?    Joe  thought  there  was..." 

M.  Ch.  432,  434,  449,  480,  509,  510;  0.  C.  S.  147, 
171,  180,  247,  249,  284;  N.  N.  352,  449—50,  455;  D.  C.  381, 
531;  Bl.  H.  252,  486;  B.  R.  370;  O.  T.  148. 

Noch  häufiger  werden  objektive  Sätze  durch  Anfügung 
von  Nebensätzen  im  Präsens  fast  zu  subjektiven  umgewandelt, 
indem  durch  die  Form  der  Gegenwart  der  ganze  Satz  eigent- 
lich zum  Erfahrungssatz  gestempelt  wird: 

0.  C.  S.  127.  "At  length,  towards  break  of  day,  that 
deep  sleep  came  upon  her,  which  succeeds  to  weariness  and 
over-watching,  and  which  has  no  consciousness  but  one  of 
overpowering  and  irresistible  enjoyment." 

P.  Cl.  6.  "His  scanty  black  trousers  displayed  here 
and  there  those  shiny  patches  which  bespeak  long  service.  .  ." 

N.  N.  470 — 71.  "It  needed  no  such  reflections  as  those 
which  the  memory  of  old  days.  .  .usually  awaken  in  the  most 
insensible  minds,  to  soften  the  heart  of  Nicholas." 

0.  C.  S.  3,  49,  81,  149,  168,  180,  189,  198,  204,  231, 
235,  242,  298,  304,  330,  333;  N.  N.  227,  336,  376,  387,  389, 
472,  508;  P.  Cl.  11,  24,  30,  45,  47,  266,  393,  479;  D.O.  101, 
143,  265,  290,  340,  434,  498;  M.  Ch.  376—77,  396,  471; 
L.  D.  11,  145,  209,  515;  T.  C.  53. 

Bei  allen  übrigen  Beispielen  fallen  aber  solche  äußeren 
Hilfsmittel  weg.  Wir  sind  lediglich  auf  den  Charakter  der 
Bemerkungen  angewiesen,  und  der  ist  —  wie  gesagt  —  wenig 
bezeichnend.    Es  sind  eben   alles  im  gründe   gc^nommen  ob- 
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jektive  Erörterungen,  die  den  Gang  der  Erzählung  fortführen  — 
durchsetzt  von  mancherlei  Subjektivem:  Reflexion,  Emphase 
u.  s.  f.  Und  alles,  was  man  zur  Unterscheidung  sagen  könnte, 
ist,  daß  das  eine  oder  andere  dieser  persönhchen  Elemente 
etwas  mehr  in  den- Vordergrund  tritt. 

L.  D.  30.  An  ein  Zwiegespräch,  in  dem  der  Sohn  seiner 
harten,  unbeugsamen  Mutter  seine  Wünsche  vorgetragen  hat, 
schließen  sich  die  Zeilen: 

"Woe  to  the  suppKant,  if  such  a  one  there  were  or  ever 
had  been,  who  had  any  concession  to  look  for  in  the  in- 
exorable  face  at  the  cabinet.  Woe  to  the  defaulter  whose 
appeal  lay  to  the  tribunal  where  those  severe  eyes  presided." 

D.  C.  464,  533;  M.  Ch.  449—50;  0.  T.  153;  L.  D.  298; 
O.  C.  S.  147. 

Das  sind  dem  rein  Subjektiven  sehr  nahe  stehende  Bei- 
spiele, in  denen  vornehmlich  das  Emphatisch-Rhetorische 
hervortritt.  —  Andere  w^irken  mehr  wie  Reflexionen. 

B.  R.  187.  "He  wrote  himself  M.  P.  —  but  how?  Why, 
thus.  It  was  a  proud  family  — -  more  proud,  indeed,  than 
wealthy.  He  had  stood  in  danger  of  arrest;  of  bailiffs,  and 
a  jail  —  a  vulgär  jail,  to  which  common  people  with  small 
incomes  went.  Gentlemen  of  ancient  houses  have  no  privilege 
of  exemption  from  such  cruel  laws  —  unless  they  are  of  one 
great  house,  and  then  they  have.  A  proud  man  of  Iiis  stock 
and  kindred  had  the  means  of  sending  him  there.  He 
offered  —  not  indeed  to  pay  his  debts,  but  to  let  him  sit  for 
a  close  borough  until  his  own  son  came  of  age,  which,  if 
he  lived,  would  come  to  pass  in  twenty  years.  It  was  quite 
as  good  as  an  Insolvent  Act,  and  infmitely  more  genteel. 
So  Sir  John  Chester  was  a  Member  of  Parliament." 

T.  C.  208—09;  0.  C.  S.  303;  Bl.  H.  136. 

Diese  beiden  Kennzeichen,  Reflexion  und  rhetorisches 
Element,  treffen  wir  aber  auch  gemeinsam  an: 

Bl.  H.  92.  "The  jingling  piano  at  last  is  silent,  and  the 
Harmonie  friends  rally  round  their  pillows.  Then  there  is 
rest  around  the  lonely  figure,  now  laid  in  its  last  earthly 
habitation;    and  it  is  watched    by    the    gaunt    eyes   in  the 
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shutters  through  some  qiiiet  hours  of  the  night.  If  this 
forlorn  man  could  have  been  prophetically  seen  lying"  here, 
by  the  mother  at  whose  breast  he  nestled,  a  httle  child, 
with  eyes  upraised  to  her  loving  face,  and  soft  hand  scar- 
cely  knowing  how  to  dose  upon  the  neck  to  which  it  crept, 
what  an  impossibüity  the  vision  would  have  seemed!  0, 
if,  in  brighter  days,  the  now-extinguished  fire  within  him  ever 
burned  for  one  woman  who  held  him  in  her  heart,  where  is 
she,  while  these  ashes  are  above  the  groimd!" 

Bl.  H.  93,  337;  D.  C.  57,  368;  L.  D.  9. 

In  breitester  Ausführung  werden  solche  sinnenden  Be- 
trachtungen bisweilen  an  den  Schluß  des  Romans  gestellt, 
wo  sie  dem  Leser  gleichzeitig  einen  Ausblick  in  die  weitere 
Zukunft  der  Helden  gestatten.  So  läßt  der  Dichter  z.  B.  am 
Schluß  von  Martin  Chuzzlewit  die  fernere  Lebensgestaltung 
der  einzelnen  Figuren  aus  Tom  Pinch's  Orgelspiel  allegorisch 
an  uns  vorüberziehen: 

.  .that  mild  figure  seated  at  an  organ,  who  is  he?  Ah 
Tom,  dear  Tom,  old  friend! 

Thy  head  is  prematurely  grey,  though  Time  has  passed 
between  thee  and  our  old  association,  Tom.  But,  in  those 
sounds  with  which  it  is  thy  wont  to  bear  the  twihght  Com- 
pany, the  music  of  thy  heart  speaks  out.  The  story  of  thy 
life  relates  itself. 

Thy  life  is  tranquil,  calm,  and  happy,  Tom.  In  the  soft 
strain  which  ever  and  again  comes  steahng  back  upon  the 
ear,  the  memory  of  thine  old  love  may  find  a  voice  per- 
haps;  .  .  . 

Touch  the  notes  hghtly,  Tom,  as  lightly  as  thou  wilt, 
but  never  will  thine  hand  fah  half  so  hghtly  on  that  In- 
strument as  on  the  head  of  thine  old  tyrant  brought  down 
very,  very  low; 


So,  w^th  a  smile  upon  thy  face,  thou  passest  gently  to 
another  measure  —  to  a  quicker  and  more  joyful  one  — 
and  little  feet  are  used  to  dance  about  thee  at  the  sound, 
and  bright  young  eyes  to  glance  up  into  thine.    And  there 
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is  oiie  sliglit  creatiiro,  Tom  —  her  child;  not  Ruth's  —  whom 
thine  eyes  follow  in  the  romp  and  dance:    —  —  —  —  — 


Thon  glidest  now,  into  a  graver  air;  an  air  devoted  to 
cid  friends  and  byegone  times;  and  in  thy  lingering  touch  upon 
the  keys,  and  the  ricii  swelhng  of  the  mellow  harmony,  they 
rise  before  thee.  .  ."  u.  s.  f. 

0.  T.  257—58;  H.  T.  163—65. 

Ganz  neutral,  ohne  daß  man  eines  der  besprochenen  sub- 
jektiven Elemente  besonders  daran  hervorheben  könnte,  sind 
halbpersönliche  Umschreibungen,  die  hin  und  wieder  eine  un- 
persönhche  Schilderung  vertreten: 

N.  N.  27.  Anstatt  einfach  objektiv  zu  erzählen,  daß  Kate 
Nickleby  weinte,  als  sie  ihres  Bruders  Koffer  packte,  umschreibt 
dies  der  Dichter: 

"If  tears  dropped  into  a  trunk  were  charms  to  preserve 
its  owner  from  sorrow  and  misfortune,  Nicholas  Nickleby 
would  have  commenced  his  expedition  under  most  happy 
auspices." 

N.  N.  95,  117,  132,  172;  B.  R.  364,  389;  D.  S.  90; 
M.  Ch.  156;  0.  C.  S.  297. 


Typisches  für  die  einzelnen  Erzählungsformen. 

Bis  jetzt  haben  wir  die  rein  subjektiven  Elemente  und 
das,  was  auf  der  Grenze  zwischen  objektiver  und  subjektiver 
Darstellungsweise  steht,  in  Gruppen  betrachtet  und  durch 
Beispiele  erläutert,  ohne  weiter  darauf  Rücksicht  zu  nehmen, 
woher  die  betreffenden  Belege  gerade  stammten  —  und  das 
mit  vollem  Recht.  Denn  es  ist  vollkommen  gleichgültig,  ob 
der  Dichter  selbst  das  Wort  nimmt,  ob  er  es  einer  seiner 
Personen  abtritt  oder  ob  eine  Ich-Erzählung  vorliegt.  ÜberaU 
trägt  das  Subjektive  im  wesenthchen  denselben  Charakter. 
Die  große  Zahl  der  Beispiele  aus  all  diesen  verschiedenen 
Erzählungsformen  heß  sich  deshalb  ohne  weiteres  dem  ge- 
samten Schema  einfügen.    Aber  immerhin  ist  doch  noch  auf 
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einiges  hinzuweisen,  das  als  typisch  für  die  besondere  Schil- 
derung-sart  angesehen  werden  muß. 

So  hegt  es  z.  B.  in  dem  Charakter  der  Ich-Erzählung 
begründet,  daß  sich  der  Held  hin  und  wieder  nachdenklich 
in  Erinnerungen  verliert.  Dabei  vergegenwärtigt  er  sich  das 
Vergangene  noch  einmal  rückblickend,  bemerkt,  wie  tief  es 
sich  seinem  Gedächtnis  eingeprägt  hat,  wie  er  heute  ganz 
anders  dazu  steht  u.  s.  f.,  z.  B.: 

D.  C.  286.    "I  recollect  weU.  .  ." 

D.  C.  63.  "Good  Heaven,  how  it  all  comes  back  to  me 
this  long  time  afterwards!  — " 

D.  C.  77.  "I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  experienced 
so  Strange  a  feehng  in  my  life  (I  am  wiser  now,  perhaps) 
as  that  of .  .  .  " 

D.  C.  91.  "I  now  approach  a  period  of  my  life,  which 
I  can  never  lose  the  remembrance  of,  w^hile  I  remember  any- 
thing;  and  the  recoUection  of  which  has  often,  without 
my  invocation,  come  before  me  hke  a  ghost,  and  haunted 
happier  times." 

D.  C.  8,  15,  16,  54,  79,  85,  90,  93,  102,  118,  130,  133, 
140,  207,  224,  236,  238,  239,  259,  264,  265,  268,  270,  271, 
274,  277,  283,  286,  289,  291,  292,  295,  297,  300,  391,  392, 
404,  409,  419,  423,  440,  464,  477,  495,  522;  Bl.  H.  9—10, 
16,  19,  20,  61,  67,  69,  157,  253,  254,  255,  363,  370. 

Außerdem  ist  an  dieser  Stelle  noch  ein  einzelnes  Beispiel 
zu  nennen,  das  in  einer  besonderen  Verwendung  der  Ich- 
Erzählung  begründet  hegt.  "The  Old  Curiosity  Shop"  be- 
ginnt mit  einer  Selbsterzählung  des  Autors,  aus  der  er 
dann  in  eigenartiger  Weise  zum  unpersönhchen  Bericht 
übergeht : 

0.  C.  S.  17.  "And  now,  that  I  have  carried  this  history 
so  far  in  my  own  character  and  introduced  these  personages 
to  the  reader,  I  shall  for  the  convenience  of  the  narrative 
detach  myself  from  its  further  course,  and  leave  those,  w^ho 
have  prominent  and  necessary  parts  in  it  to  speak  and  act 
for  themselves." 
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Eingeschobene  Erzählungen  bietet  uns  Dickens  ganz  in 
der  natürhchen  Weise,  wie  im  täghchen  Leben  solche  Ge- 
schichten zum  besten  gegeben  werden.  Daraus  ergibt  sich 
einmal,  daß  der  Erzähler  außerordentlich  häufig  hervortritt 
und  außerdem  ein  charakteristischer  Zug  — -  allerlei  Merkmale 
der  zwanglosen  Unterhaltung,  z.  B.: 

P.  Gl.  114.  "...  the  first  tumbler  was  adapted  to  Tom 
Smart' s  taste  with  such  peculiar  nicety,  that  he  ordered  a 
second  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Hot  punch  is  a  pleasant 
thing,  gentlemen  —  an  extremely  pleasant  thing  under  any 
circumstances  — " 

P.  Gl.  422.  "«My  uncle,  gentleman%  said  the  bagman, 
«was  one  of  the  merriest,  pleasantest,  clevefest  fellows  that 
ever  lived.  I  wish  you  had  known  him,  gentlemen.  On 
second  thoughts,  gentlemen,  I  donH  wish  you  had  known  him, 
for  if  you  had,  you  would  have  been  all,  by  this  time,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  if  not  dead,  at  all  events  so  near 
it,  as  to  have  taken  to  stopping  at  home  and  giving  up 
Company;  which  would  have  deprived  me  of  the  inestimable 
pleasure  of  addressing  you  at  this  moment.  .  .»  u.  s.  f." 

P.  Gl.  428.  "...  in  short,  he  was  fond  of  the  whole 
sex.    It  runs  in  our  family,  gentlemen  —  so  am  I." 

Soweit  derartige  kleine  Geschichten  nicht  im  Rahmen 
eines  großen  Romans  auftreten,  fallen  sie  eigentlich  nicht 
unter  unser  Thema.  Trotzdem  wollen  wir  kurz  darauf  ein- 
gehen, damit  nicht  der  Eindruck  erweckt  wird,  die  Betrach- 
tungen gälten  w^ohl  für  die  Romane,  aber  mit  Berücksichtigung 
der  kleineren  Erzählungen  hätte  sich  vielleicht  ein  anderer 
Gesamtcharakter  ergeben.  Das  ist  aber  nicht  der  Fall;  es 
bestehen  vielmehr  nur  kleine  Besonderheiten,  die  in  dem 
Unterschied  der  Kunstform  bedingt  sind.  Die  kurzen  Ge- 
schichten, auch  sofern  sie  in  den  Skizzen  enthalten  sind,  sind 
in  Vorwurf  und  Aufbau  weniger  kompliziert  und  zwangloser 
gehalten.  Deshalb  sind  die  rein  technischen  Elemente  ent- 
behrlich; der  Autor  kann  auch  ohne  diese  Hilfsmittel  aus- 
kommen; die  emphatischen  Bemerkungen  treten  weniger  her- 
vor, da  doch  die  bedeutende  Spannung  und  Wucht,  die  sich 
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leichter  in  größeren  Werken  entwickelt,  dazu  nötig-  ist.  Und 
auch,  von  Kimstinitteln  können  wir  kaum  sprechen,  da  das 
Ganze  so  zwanglos  ist,  daß  wir  die  subjektiven  Elemente 
nicht  in  dieser  Weise  empfinden.  Sie  treten  uns  vielmehr 
durchgängig  als  recht  ungezwungene,  meist  humoristische, 
satirische  Randbemerkungen  entgegen. 


Überblick. 

Daß  Dickens  ein  subjektiver  Schriftsteller  ist  und  welche 
Arten  subjektiven  Hervortretens  bei  ihm  anzutreffen  sind,  hat 
die  FüUe  unserer  Beispiele  dargetan.  —  Sehen  wir  nun  zum 
Schluß  noch  einmal  von  den  Einzelheiten  ab,  um  einen  aU- 
gemeinen  Überblick  zu  gewinnen,  so  zeigt  sich,  daß  Dickens 
zwar  persönlich  schreibt,  daß  aber  diese  subjektive  Darstelhmgs- 
weise  keine  beabsichtigte  Eigenart  ist.  Es  liegt  ihm  durchaus 
nicht  daran,  alles  voll  subjektiver  Bemerkungen  zu  schildern; 
er  will  nur  erzählen.  Und  wo  die  Geschehnisse  eine  sachliche 
Wiedergabe  nahelegen,  schildert  er  auch  verhältnismäßig 
objektiv;  sowie  sie  aber  geeigiK^t  sind,  den  Dichter  irgendwie 
persönhch  zu  interessieren,  nimmt  er  selbst  den  regsten  An- 
teil und  bemüht  sich  auch  keineswegs,  das  in  der  Darstellung 
zu  verbergen.  Außer  den  rein  technischen  Bemerkungen 
finden  wir  also  keine  absichtlich  verwandten  subjektiven  Ele- 
mente. Alle  anderen  Beispiele  sind  ihm  sozusagen  —  „passiert". 
—  So  sind  also  auch  die  Erzählungspausen  nicht  besonders 
ausgenützt.  Wo  am  Anfang  und  Schluß  eines  Kapitels 
oder  Romans  der  Dichter  persönlich  hervortritt,  so  ist  das 
ebenfaUs  nur  durch  zufällige  Gelegenheit  bedingt.  —  Daraus 
ist  auch  die  Verteilung  der  Beispiele  innerhalb  der  Romane 
zu  erklären.  Besonders  da,  wo  der  Stoff  eine  breitere  Dar- 
stehung  erfordert,  wo  sich  humoristische  Situationen  bieten, 
wo  Schönes  und  Romantisches  den  Dichter  lockt  oder  be- 
klagenswerte Mißstände  und  menschliche  Schw^ächen  seine 
Anteilnahme  finden,  wendet  er  sich  persönlich  an  uns.  Sind 
aber  Gespräche  zu  berichten,   oder  drängen   sich  die  Ereig- 
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nisse  besonders,  so  tritt  der  Autor  merklich  in  den  Hinter- 
grund. So  werden  auch  geg'en  Schluß  der  Romane  die 
Beispiele  stets  seltener.  Das  hängt  aber  auch  wohl  mit  der 
Arbeitsweise  unseres  Schriftstellers  zusammen.  Dickens  schrieb 
stets  "with  the  printer's  messender  waiting  impatiently  at 
his  elbow.  .  .  .the  endings  of  many  of  his  stories  are  there- 
fore  painfully  sudden,  reminding  us  of  the  pell-mell  retreat 
of  'an  army  after  a  reverse."0  Bei  solcher  Hast  blieb  ihm 
freilich  keine  Zeit,  noch  lange  Reflexionen  anzustellen. 

Welches  endgültige  Urteil  man  nun  auch  über  das 
Subjektive  fällen  mag,  ob  man  auch  vieles  entbehrUch  oder 
geradezu  tadelnswert  findet,  so  muß  man  doch  zugeben,  daß 
der  Dickens,  wie  wir  ihn  kennen  und  schätzen,  gerade  der 
ist,  den  sein  persönliches  Hervortreten  uns  zeichnet:  der 
väterlich  besorgte,  vertrauliche,  gutmütig  humorvolle  Schrift- 
steller fürs  Volk. 


Sefton  Delmer,  „English  Literature",  S.  161.  Vgl.  John  Förster  s 
"Life  of  Dickens". 
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Thackeray. 

So  natürlich  das  subjektive  Element  in  der  Literatur 
auch  begründet  ist,  so  haben  wir  doch  gesehen,  M^ie  störend 
es  manchmal  wirken  kann.  Eben  überaU  dort,  wo  sich  uns 
das  Urteil  aufdrängt:  Hier  ist  es  eine  Entgleisung  des  Schrift- 
stellers, hier  hätte  der  Dichter  sachlich  schildern  müssen, 
hier  hat  er  auch  versucht,  objektiv  zu  sein,  aber  es  ist 
ihm  nicht  gelungen,  seine  persönliche  Einmischung  zu  unter- 
drücken. 

Thackeray  können  wir  von  diesem  (lesichtspunkt  aus 
schwerlich  betrachten.  Nicht,  (la(.)  das  eigene  Eingreifen 
hier  einem  anderen  (iruiide  entsprungen  wäre;  aber  ihm  ist 
es  gelungen,  einen  ansprechenden  Vorvvand,  eine  natürÜche 
Form  dafür  zu  finden,  die  es  uns  durchweg  berechtigt  er- 
scheinen lä(.)t.  Ihm  ist  nicht  daran  gelegen,  eineu  mehr  oder 
minder  trockenen  objektiven  Bericht  zu  liefern.  Er  hat  sich 
vielmehr  zur  Aufgabe  gesetzt,  uns  das  Leben,  wie  es  ihm  in 
Alltag,  Gesellschaft  und  Geschichte  als  buntbewegtes  Schau- 
spiel entgegentritt,  auch  als  lustiges  Puppenspiel,  als  Drama, 
Komödie  oder  Farce  vor  Augen  zu  führen. 

Dieser  Auffassung  seiner  Aufgabe  gibt  er  denn  auch 
wiederholten  Ausdruck,  indem  er  seine  Erzählung  „little  co- 
medy"  (L.  W.  195),  "our  little  drama"  (V.  F.  79),  "this  do- 
mestic  comedy"  (V.  F.  219)  usw.  nennt;  das  gleiche  geht 
daraus  hervor,  daß  er  dem  I.  Kapitel  der  "Newcomes"  die 
Überschrift  gibt:  "The  Overture  —  After  Which  The  Curtain 
Raises  Upon  A  Drinking  Chorus",  oder,  daß  er  "Vanity  Fair" 
mit  den  Worten  beschheßt:  "Come  av/ay,  children,  let  us 
shut  up  the  box  and  the  puppets,  for  our  play  is  played 
out",  vgl.  auch  Ph.  624 — 25.  Ja,  er  wendet  sogar  häufig 
rein  technische  Bühnenanweisungen,  wie  "enter"  (N.  287), 
"exeunt  omnes"  (P.  951)  u.  dergl.  an  oder  geht  in  die  dialo- 
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gischo  Form  der  Darstellung-  über  (Ph.  339—44;  N.  618—37; 
L.  W.  110—15). 

Für  Thackeray  ist  also  sein  Roman  ein  Drama,  und 
zwar  hat  er  sich  das  mittelalterhche  Drama  auserlesen,  in 
welchem  der  Dichter  sich  mit  Leichtigkeit  einen  Platz  zu 
sichern  vermag:  er  braucht  ja  nur  Prolog  und  Epilog  zu 
sprechen,  die  Rolle  des  Chorus  und  Expositors  zu  über- 
nehmen. —  Diese  Möglichkeit  hat  Thackeray  erkannt,  sie  bis 
zu  den  weitesten  Grenzen  ausgenützt  und  alles,  was  sein 
Herz  ihn  zu  sagen  drängte,  gewandt  unter  Formen  gebracht, 
wie  sie  ihm  seine  fingierten  Ämter  gestatteten.  Damit  ist  uns 
auch  das  Schema  vorgezeichnet,  nach  dem  sich  die  Gesamt- 
heit des  subjektiven  Hervortretens  von  selbst  in  mehrere 
große  Gruppen  teilt,  unter  die  wir  freilich  nur  mit  einigem 
guten  Willen  alles  einbegreifen  können,  was  uns  der  Dichter 
selbst  zu  sagen  hat,  so  weit  hat  er  die  Grenzen  gesteckt. 


Prolog  und  Epilog. 

Da  wäre  zunächst  die  Gruppe  zu  betrachten,  die  wir 
unter  Prolog  fassen  können.^) 

Das  schönste  Beispiel  bietet  wohl  die  Einleitung  zu 
"Vanity  Fair".  Der  Autor,  "the  Manager  of  the  Perfor- 
mance", sitzt  vor  dem  geschlossenen  Vorhang  seines  Puppen- 
spiels und  schaut  melancholisch  auf  das  Getriebe  des  Jahr- 
markts hinab.  Doch  bald  besinnt  er  sich  auf  seine  Aufgabe; 
er  teilt  dem  Pubhkum  mit,  was  die  Vorstellung  alles  bietet: 

"There  are  scenes  of  all  sorts;  some  dreadful  combats, 
some  grand  and  lofty  horse-riding,  some  scenes  of  high 
life  and  some  of  very  middling  indeed;  some  love-making 
for  the  sentimental,  and  some  light  comic  business;  the 
whole  accompanied  by  appropriate  scenery,  and  brilliantly 
illuminated  with  the  x\uthor's  own  candles." 


^)  Vgl.  Otto  Spaar:  Prolog  und  Epilog  im  mittelalterlichen  eng- 
lischen Drama.    Dissert.  Gießen  1913. 
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Noch  anderer  Aufgaben  hat  er  sich  als  Prologsprecher 
zu  entledigen.  Mit  großem  Wortschwall  dankt  er  für  die 
günstige  Aufnahme,  die  seiner  Vorführung  in  allen  großen 
Städten  Englands  geworden  ist  und  hebt  die  Vorzüge  seiner 
einzelnen  Puppen  ausdrücklich  hervor.  —  "And  with  this 
and  a  profound  bow  to  his  patrons  the  Manager  retires,  and 
the  curtain  rises." 

In  der  launigen  Einleitung  zu  "Rebecca  and  Rovena" 
(X,  499 — 501)  legt  der  Autor  dem  Leser  die  (Iriuide  dar, 
die  ihn  veranlaßten,  eiue  Fortsetzung  zu  „Ivanlioo"  zu  ersinnen. 

"...  assuredly  it  lias  often  occurred  to  everyone  of  you, 
that  the  books  we  delight-  in  have  very  uusatisfactory  con- 
clusions,  and  end  quite  prematureiy  with  page  320  of  the 
third  volume.  .  .  A  hero  is  much  too  valuable  a  gentleman 
to  be  put  upon  the  retired  list,  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of 
his  youth;  aud  I  wish  to  know,  what  lady  among  us  would 
like  to  be  put  on  the  shelf,  aud  thought  no  longer  interesting, 
because  she  has  a  family  growing  up,  and  is  four  or  five 
and  thirty  years  of  age? 

.  .  .  Thus  I  would  desire  that  the  biographies  of  many 
of  Our  most  illustrious  personages  of  romance,  should  be 
continued  by  fitting  hands,  and  that  they  should  be  heard  of, 
until  at  least  a  decent  age." 

Nachdem  die  Quelle  der  „Virginians"  genau  angegeben 
ist,,  geht  Thackeray  mit  folgenden  V\)rten  zur  Handlung  über: 

"I  have  drawn  the  figures  as  I  fancied  they  were;  set 
down  the  conversations  as  I  think  I  might  have  heard  them; 
and  so  to  the  last  of  my  ability,  endeavoured  to  revivify 
the  bygone  times  and  people.  With  Avhat  success  the  task 
has  been  accomplished,  with  what  profit  or  amusement  to 
hiniself,  the  kind  reader  will  please  to  determine." 

Auch  „Lovel  the  Widower"  (XVIII,  51 — 58)  beginnt 
mit  einer  Rede  an  den  Leser,  in  welcher  der  Dichter  auf 
die  Personen  seiner  Erzählung  hinweist.  Gleichzeitig  bringt 
er  eine  Rechtfertigung^  dafih'  vor,  daß  er  Miheu  und  Charakter 
nicht  zu  idealisieren  versucht,  sondern  die  Menschen  so  schil- 
dert, wie  wir  alle  sind. 
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"We  are  no  heroes  nor  angels;  neithor  are  we  fiends 
from  abodes  unmentionable,  black  assassins,  treacherous  fagos, 
familiär  with  stabbing*  and  poison  —  ninrder  our  amuseinent, 
dag-gers  our  playthings,  arsenic  our  daily  bread,  lies  our 
conversation,  and  forgery  our  common  liandwriting.  No,  we 
are  not  monsters  of  crime,  nor  angels  Walking  the  earth." 

„Barry  Lyndon"  verdichtet  den  Prolog  seiner  Memoiren 
zu  dem  einen  satirischen  Satze: 

"Since  the  days  of  Adam,  there  has  been  hardly  a 
mischief  done  in  this  world,  but  a  woman  has  been  af  the 
bottom  of  it." 

Dem  entspricht  am  Schlüsse  ;ler  Werke  eine  Art  Epilog. 
Die  Memoiren  Barry  Lyndons  z.  B.  beschließt  Thackeray 
selber,  als  sei  das  Manuskript  durch  den  Tod  des  Verfassers 
plötzlich  abgebrochen  (307), 

Am  Schlüsse  von  "A  liegend  of  the  Rhine"  (IX,  75) 
wird  die  Quelle  angegeben: 

"I  read  it  in  an  old,  old  book,  in  a  mouldy  old  circu- 
lating  library.  'Twas  written  in  the  French  tongue,  by  the 
noble  Alexandre  Dumas;  but  'tis  probable  that  he  stole  it 
from  some  other,  and  that  the  other  had  filched  it  from  a 
former  tale-teller.  For  nothing  is  new  under  the  sun.  Things 
die  and  are  reproduced  only.  And  so  it  is  that  the  forgotten 
tale  of  the  great  Dumas  reappears  under  the  signature  of 

Theresa  Mac  Whirter."^) 

Für  „Pendennis"  wird  noch  einmal  die  Sympathie  des 
Lesers  erbeten: 

"If  the  best  men  do  not  draw  the  great  prizes  in  life, 
we  know  it  has  been  so  settled  by  the  Ordainer  of  the 
lottery.  We  own,  and  see  daily,  how^  the  false  and  worth- 
less  live  and  prosper,  white  the  good  are  called  away,  and 
the  dear  and  young  perish  untimely,  —  we  perceive  in  every 
man's  life  the  maimed  happiness,  the  frequent  falling,  the 
bootless  endeavour,  the  struggle  of  Hight  and  Wrong,  in 
which  the   strong   often   succumb  and  the  swift  fail:  we  see 

^)  Theresia  Mac  Wliirter:  die  Anfangsbuchstaben  sind  offenbar 
eine  UmsteUung  von  Thackerays  Initialen:  W.  M.  Tli. 
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flowers  of  g'ood  blooming"  in  foul  places,  as,  in  the  most 
lofty  and  splendid  fortanes,  flaws  of  vice  and  meanness,  and 
stains  of  evil:  and,  knowing"  how  mean  the  best  of  us  is, 
let  US  g'ive  a  band  of  charity  to  Arthur  Pendennis,  with  all 
bis  faults  and  shortcomings,  wbo  does  not  claim  to  be  a 
liero,    but  only  a  man  and  a  brother". 

x\m  häufig'sten  enthalten  die  letzten  Zeilen  jedoch  in 
irgend  einer  Form  einen  Abschied  vom  Leser.  —  Mit  dem 
Abschluß  der  "Newcomes"  (1007 — 9)  verblassen  die  Gestalten 
vor  dem  Blicke  des  Dichters  und  entschweben  in  das  Fabel- 
land. Dort  mag  jeder  Leser  ihr  Schicksal  weiter  verfolgen, 
wie  es  seine  Phantasie  begehrt. 

—  "Anything  you  like  happens  in  fable-land.  —  And  the 

poet  in  fable-land  rewards  and  punishes  absolutely.  Ah, 

happy,  harmless  fable-land,  where  these  things  are!  Friendly 
reader!  may  you  and  the  author  meet  there  on  some  future 
day!  He  hopes  so;  as  he  yet  keeps  a  lingering  hold  of 
your  band,  and  bids  you  f  are  well  with  a  kind  heart!" 

Ein  Abschied  vom  Leser  auch  in  "Philip"  (648): 

"Good  night,  friends,  old  and  young!  The  night  will 
fall:   the  stories  must  end:   and  the  best  friends  must  part." 

Die  letzten  Worte  von  "Vanity  Fair"  wurden  bereits 
an  anderer  Stelle  (siehe  S.  59  unten)  wiedergegeben.  In 
ganz  ähnlicher  Weise  schheßt  auch  "Lovel  the  Widower" 
(XVII,  195): 

"We  may  hear  of  "Lovel  Married"  some  other  da^^,  but 
here  is  an  end  of  "Lovel  the  Widower".  Valete  et  plaudite, 
you  good  people,  "who  have  witnessed  the  little  comedy. 
Down  with  the  curtain,  cover  up  the  boxes,  pop  out  the 
gas-lights.  Ho!  cab!  Take  us  home,  and  let  us  have  some 
tea  and  go  to  bed.  Good  night,  my  little  players  —  We 
have  been  merry  together  and  we  j)ai't  with  soft  hearts  and 
somewhat  rueful  countenances,  don't  we?" 

Allein,  mit  dieser  doppelten  Möglichkeit  begnügt  sich 
Thackeray  noch  nicht.  Auch  Anfang  und  Schluß  der  einzelnen 
Kapitel  bieten  ihm  willkommene  Gelegenheit,  persönlich  ein- 
zuleiten oder  abzuschließen: 
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In  ''Philip"  Kap.  3,  4  und  21  wird  der  Inhalt  des  fol- 
genden Kapitels  bereits  in  lan»"  ausg^esponnener  allgemeiner 
Betrachtung  angedeutet. 

Der  Anfang  von  Y.  F.  Kap.  6  faßt  den  augenblicklichen 
Stand  der  Erzählung  zusammen: 

"The  argument  Stands  thus  —  Osborne,  in  love  with 
x\melia,  has  asked  an  old  friend  to  dinner  and  to  Vauxhah 
—  Jos  Sedley  is  in  lov-e  with  Kebecca.  Will  he  marry  her? 
That  is  the  great  subject  now  in  band..."  Nach  einer  hu- 
moristischen Betrachtung  darüber,  wie  man  den  Stoff  auch 
anders  hätte  verwerten  können,  wird  noch  auf  die  Bedeutung  des 
folgenden  Kapitels  fiu'  den  Fortgang  der  Erzählung  hingewiesen. 

Vergl.  auch  V.  F.  Kap.  16,  17,  23,  36  und  64. 

Virginians  Kap.  41  wird  mit  einem  langen  satirischen 
Vergleich  zwischen  der  Gegenwart  und  der  Zeit  vor  100  Jahren 
eingeleitet;  Thackeray  gelangt  zu  der  ironischen  Behauptung, 
daß  das  19.  Jahrhundert  seinen  Ahnen  auf  allen  Gebieten 
überlegen  sei. 

" .  .  .  on  my  conscience  I  beheve  that  men  and  women 
are  both  better;  not  only  that  the  Susannahs  are  more  nu- 
merous,  but  that  the  Eiders  are  not  nearly  so  wicked.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  such  books  as  Clarissa,  Tom  Jones,  Roderick 
Random;  paintings  by  contemporary  artists,  of  the  men  and 
women,  the  life  and  society,  of  their  day?  Suppose  we  were 
to  describe  the  doings  of  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Lovelace, 
or  my  Lady  Behaston,  or  that  w^onderful  'Lady  of  Quality' 
who  lent  her  memoirs  to  the  author  of  Peregrine  Pickle. 
How  the  pure  and  outraged  Nineteenth  Century  would  blush, 
scream,  run  out  of  the  room,  call  away  the  young  ladies, 
and  Order  Mr.  Mudie  never  to  send  one  of  that  odious  author' s 
books  again!" 

Vergl.  auch  V.  Kapitel  20,  21,   38,  45,   50,  59,  65,  66. 

Kap.  1  der  "Newcomes"  beginnt  aUegorisch  mit  einer 
Reihe  von  Fabeln,  die  den  Grundgedanken  der  folgenden 
Erzählung  ahnen  lassen;  daran  schließt  sich  die  Verteidigung 
des  Autors  g^egen  etwaige  Kritik  an  diesen  Gleichnissen. 

Vergl.  N.  Kap.  8,  9,  17,  51. 


Pendennis  laßt  Thackeray  nicht  zur  Alma  Mater  ziehen, 
ohne  eine  einleitende  Betrachtung  über  diese  g'lückhche  Zeit 
im  Leben  der  Jugend  anzustellen  (P.  Kap.  17).  — 

Ganz  entsprechend,  wenn  auch  nicht  so  häuhg,  gleicht 
der  Kapitelschluß  einem  persönhchen  Nachwort. 

Es  wird  auf  den  Charakter  der  folgenden  Erzählung 
vorbereitet : 

y.  F.  Kap.  8:  „I  warn  my  'kyind  friends',  then,  that 
I  am  going  to  teil  a  story  of  harrowing  villany  and  complicated 
—  but,  as  I  trust,  intensely  interesting  —  crime.  My  rascals 
are  no  milk-and-water  rascals,  I  promise  you..." 

Yergl.  V.  F.  Kap.  9. 

Am  Schlüsse  von  Kap.  45  der  "Newcomes"  hndet  der 
Dichter  Gelegenheit,  Liebe  und  Beständigkeit  über  Trennung 
und  Grab  hinaus  zu  preisen: 

"If  Ave  love  still  those  we  lose,  can  we  lose  altogether 
those  w^e  love  ? .  .  .  " 

Desgl.  N.  Kap.  58;  V.  Kap.  22,  30;  P.  Kap.  59. 

Neben  diesen  ausgeführten  Reden  finden  sich  noch  weit 
zahlreicher  kürzere  Vor-  und  Nachbemerkungen. 

V.  F.  Kap.  14.  "Every  reader  of  a  sentimental  turn 
(and  we  desire  no  other)  must  have  been  pleased  with  the 
tableau  with  wiiich  the  last  act  of  our  little  drama  concluded, 
•for  what  can  be  prettier  than  an  image  of  Love  on  his  knees 
before  Beauty?" 

Y.  Kap.  68.  "Our  tender  hearts  are  averse  to  all  ideas 
and  descriptions  of  partings;  and  I  shall  therefore  say 
nothing  of  Harry  Warrington's  feelings  of  taking'  leave  of  his 
brother  .and  friends." 

V.  Kap.  73.  "We  know,  my  dear  children,  from  our 
favourite  fairy  story-books,  how  at  all  christenings  and  marri- 
ages  some  one  is  invariably  disappointed  and  vows  vengeance." 

(3der  am  Schlüsse : 

Ph.  Kap.  25.  "In  this  way,  history  is  written.  I  dare 
say  about  others  besides  Philip,  in  Enghsh  papers  as  well  as 
in  American,  have  fahles  been  narrated." 

V.  Kap.  38.    "And  with  the  little  surprise  incident  at  her 
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appearance  throiigh  Aladame  Bernstein's  curtains,  I  think  we 
may  bring  this  chapter  to  a  close." 

L.  AV.  Kap.  4.  "Elizabeth  turned  round,  gave  a  liltle 
cry,  and  —  but  what  happened,  I  sliall  teil  in  the  ensuing 
chapter." 

Es  heße  sich  noch  eine  große  Anzahl  weiterer  Beispiele 
anführen,  da  ja  gerade  diese  Erzählungspausen  leicht  zu 
subjektivem  Hervortreten  verlocken.  —  Subjektive  Kapitel- 
anfänge finden  wir  in: 

"Vanity  Fair"  22,  "Virginians"  21,  "Newcomes"  19,  "Phi- 
hp"  12  und  "Pendennis"  7;  —  subjektive  Schlüsse  in:  "New- 
comes" 20,  "Pendennis"  14,  "Philip"  11  und  "Vanity  Fair" 
und  "Virginians"  je  9. 


Chorus  oder  Expositor. 

Die  zwangloseste  Möglichkeit  jedoch,  mit  dem  Leser  in 
Beziehung  zu  treten,  bietet  dem  Autor  das  freiwillig  über- 
nommene Amt  des  Chorus  oder  Expositors.  In  dieser  Eigen- 
schaft taucht  er  so  häufig  hinter  seinen  Gestalten  auf,  daß 
kaum  eine  Seite  seiner  Werke  ohne  Beispiel  bleibt.  Es 
wäre  daher  wohl  eine  undurchführbare  Aufgabe,  jede  Einzel- 
heit zu  berücksichtigen  oder  auch  nur  jede  Abart  zu  ver- 
zeichnen und  genau  nachzuweisen,  in  welcher  Weise  sie 
dem  Charakter  des  Chorus  oder  Expositors  entspricht,  dem 
jedoch  diese  Art  des  Hervortretens  innerlich  durchaus  ver- 
wandt ist.  —  Es  lassen  sich  da  fast  unzählige  Schattierungen 
beobachten,  deren  erste  wir  schon  berührten,  als  wir  von 
Tliackerays  Auffassung  des  Romans  sprachen:  also  die  per- 
sönlichen Bemerkungen  allgemeiner  Art  über  sein  Werk 
selbst.  —  Dazu  kommt  die  ausdrückliche  Festlegung  seiner 
eigenen  Aufgabe.    Er  stellt  sich  dem  Publikum  vor: 

L.  W.  57.  "Who  shall  be  the  hero  of  this  tale?  Not 
I  who  write  it.  I  am  but  the  Chorus  of  the  Play.  I  inake 
remarks  on  tlie  conduct  of  the  Charakters:  I  narrate  tlieir 
simple  Störy." 


Ähnlich  bezeichnet  er  seine  SteUung: 

N.  319.  "...  the  writer  acting"  as  chorus  to  the  drama 
and  occasionally  explaining  by  hints  or  more  open  Statements 
what  has  occurred  during  the  intervals  of  the  acts;  and  how 
it  happens  that  the  performers  are  in  such  or  such  a  posture. 
In  the  modern  theatre,  as  the  plaj-going  critic  knows, 
the-  explanatory  personage  is  usually  of  quite  a  thirdrate 
Order  ..." 

V.  F.  96.  "'And  as  we  bring  our  characters  forward, 
I  wiU  ask  leave  as  a  man  and  a  brother,  not  only  to  intro- 
duce  them,  but  occasionally  to  step  down  from  the  platform, 
and  talk  about  them:  il"  they  are  good  and  kindly,  to  love 
them  and  shake  them  by  the  band;  if  they  are  silly,  to 
laugh  at  them  confidentiahy  in  the  reader's  sleeve:  if  they 
are  wicked  and  heartless,  to  abuse  them  in  the  strongest 
terms  which  pohteness  admits  of." 

Vgl.  N.  7. 

Mit  diesen  eigenen  Worten  hat  Thackeray  die  Art  seines 
subjektiven  Hervortretens  bereits  selbst  genau  charakterisiert. 
—  Um  seinen  Zweck  vöUig  erreichen  zu  können,  muß  er 
mit  seinen  Personen  sowohl,  als  auch  mit  dem  Leser  auf 
freundschafthch  vertrautem  Fuße  stehn.  Er  selber  hat  sich 
bereits  vorgestellt;  er  macht  aber  auch  seine  f leiden  mit 
dem  J^eser  bekannt. 

V.  F.  113.  "Besides  these  honest  folks  at  the  Hall,  we 
must  introduce  the  reader  to  their  relatives  ..." 

X.  401.  "...  the  gentleman  to  whom  Ave  have  been 
just  intrcduced." 

N.  476.  "Ple  was  a  gentleman  to  whom  the  reader  has 
already  been  presented  ..." 

V.  326,  221;  N.  182. 

Der  Hauptdarsteher  wird  besonders  bezeichnet: 
P.  19.     "...  the   young  gentleman   who   is   to   be  the 
hero  of  this  history." 

Aber  der  Leser  ist  nicht  nur  passiv  als  Zuhörer  gegen- 
wärtig, sondern,  vom  Autor  geführt,  bewegt  er  sich  wie 
unter  dem   Schutze   einer  Tarnkappe   mitten   in  dem  biuiteu 
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Treiben  und  gewinnt  persönlich  in  alle  Einzelheiten  der 
Erzählung*  EinbUck. 

N.  198.  "These  facts  and  opinions,  doubtless,  inspired 
the  eloquent  pen  of  'Peeping  Tom',  when  he  indited  the 
sarcastic  epistle  to  the  Newcome  Independent,  which  we 
perused  over  Sir  Brian  Newcome's  Shoulders  in  the  last  chapter." 

V.  F.  61.  "Lret  US  then  step  into  the  coach  with  the 
Rüssel  Square  party,  and  be  off  to  the  Clardens." 

V.  F.  205,  618,  643;  V.  511,  525;  N.  45,  646. 

Alle  Bewegungen  seiner  Helden  verfolgt  der  Dichter 
mit  höchstem  Interesse,  erbittet  Nachsicht  für  sie  (z.  B.  N.  256, 
596),  entschuldigt*  ihre  Schwächen  mit  ihrer  Erziehung  (z.  B. 
Ph.  58;  V.  F.  53),  verteidigt  ihre  Handlungsweise  aus  all- 
gemein menschlichen  Wahrheiten  heraus  und  zeigt,  daß  wohl 
jeder  Andere  in  gleicher  Lage  sich  genau  so  verhalten 
hätte  (z.  B.  V.  259—60,  694;  Ph.  44). 

Seine  persönhche  Stellungnahme  ist  so  meist  die  des 
verstehenden  und  verzeihenden  Beobachters: 

V.  427.  "I,  knowing  the  weakness  of  human  nature, 
am  not  going  to  be  surprised,  and  quite  aware  of  my  own 
shortcomings,  don't  intend  to  be  very  savage  at  my  neigh- 
bour's." 

Ängsthch  besorgt  beugt  der  Dichter  etwaigem  Miß- 
verständnis und  unberechtigter  Kritik  vor  (z.  B.  V.  385). 

Voll  Mitgefühl  redet  er  seine  Personen  an: 

N.  293.    "0  you  Ignorant  Mrs.  Mackenzie!" 

V.  F.  477.    ''0  thou  poor  lonely,  benighted  boy  ..." 

V.  160.    "And  yet,  oh,  you  foolish  Harry!  ..." 

Ein  Stück  eigener  Lebensanschauung  stellt  er  der  seiner 
Helden  gegenüber,  wenn  er  versichert: 

N.  119.  "I  am  like  Caesar,  and  of  a  noble  mind:  if  I 
cannot  be  first  in  Piccadilly,  let  me  try  Hatton  Garden  and 
See  whether  I  cannot  lead  the  tone  there  ..." 

Aber  auch  Spott  und  Kritik  spiegeln  sich  in  den  zahl- 
reichen kurzen  humoristisch-satirischen  Randbemerkungen 
wieder." 

Y.  T.  112.     "She   was   the   most  hospitable   and  jovial 
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of  old  vestals  and  had  been  a  beauty  in  her  day,  she  said, 
all  old  women  were  beauties  once,  we  very  well  know." 

V.  415.  "...  Lady  Maria  feit  her  first  pang  of  remorse, 
that  she  had  told  a  fib,  or  rather,  that  she  was  fonnd  out  in 
telling  afib,  which  is  a  far  more  cogent  reason  for  repentance." 

N.  806.    "When  we  fall,  how  our  friends  cry  out  for  us!" 

N.  438;  V.  478;  Ph.  307  u.  a. 

Keinen  Augenblick  lang  verliert  Thackeray  die  Fühlung 
mit  dem  Leser,  den  seine  Vorstellung  gern  den  beschriebenen 
Umständen  anpaßt.  Er  ist:  acute,  judicious,  candid,  un- 
suspicious,  ingenious,  sentimental,  good  natured  reader,  gerade 
wie  die  geschilderte  Situation  es  erfordert,  genau  so  wie  auch 
die  Bezeichnungen  eines  Werkes  als  „these  veracious  pages", 
„these  moral  pages"  usw.  variieren.  —  Selbst  Alter  und 
Geschlecht  des  vorgestellten  Lesers  w^ählt  sich  Thackeray 
so  aus,  daß  seine  Anreden  und  Ermahnungen  nicht  an 
Personen  gerichtet  sind,  für  die  sie  notwendig  ohne  Interesse 
sein  müssen. 

N.  489.  "I  presume  that  he  who  casts  his  eye  on  tlie 
present  page  is  the  most  gentle  of  readers." 

N.  645.  "Thus  the  three  gentlemen  all  rode  in  gold 
coaches;  had  all  got  coronets  on  their  heads;  as  you  will, 
my  respected  young  friend,  if  you  are  the  eldest  son  of  a 
peer  who  dies  before  you." 

V.  154.  "The  ladies,  old  and  young,  laughed  quite 
cheerfully  at  the  lively  jokes.  Do  not  be  frightened,  ye 
fair  reader  of  the  present  day !  We  are  not  going  to 
outrage  your  sweet  modesties,  or  call  blushes  on  your 
maiden  cheeks." 

N.  186,  554,  615,  729;  V.  F.  52  u.  a. 

An  solche  erdachte  Personen  hält  er  mitunter  lange 
satirische  Ansprachen: 

N.  615.  "My  fair  young  readers,  who  have  seen  half 
a  dozen  of  seasons',  can  you  call  to  mind  the  time  when 
you  had  such  a  friendship  for  Emma  Tomkins,  that  you 
were  always  at  the  Tomkins's,  and  notes  were  constantly 
passing  between  your  house  and  hers?    When  her  brother. 
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Paget  Toiiikins,  returiied  to  India,  did  not  your  intimacy  with 
Eiiiina  fall  off?  If  your  yoimger  sister  is  not  in  the  room, 
I  know  you  will  ovvn  as  much  to  me,  ..." 

N.  782;  V.  209,  633;  V.  F.  643,  773  u.  a. 

Auch  mit  direkter  oder  rhetorischer  Frage  richtet  er  sich 
an  den  Leser. 

X.  641.  "Have  you  ever  looked  at  those  round  George  IV's 
banqueling-halls  at  Windsor?" 

N.  417.  "Oan  you  fancy  her  and  her  circle  —  —  Can 
you  fancy  a  moonhght  conclave,  and  ghouls  feasting  on  the 
fresh  corpse  of  a  reputation  — ?" 

Die  nähere  Ausmalung  von  Personen  oder  Situationen 
nimmt  er  mit  dem  Leser  gemeinsam  vor. 

V.  7.  "We  must  fancy  our  American  traveller  to  be  a 
handsome  young  fellovv,  whose  suit  of  sables  only  made  him 
look  the  more  interesting." 

Oder  er  überlädt  sie  ganz  der  Phantasie,  des  Lesers: 

P.  936.  "The  face  of  Foker  looking  up  from  Iiis  pro- 
found  mourning  — •  that  face,  so  piteous  and  puzzled,  was 
one  that  the  reader's  Imagination  must  depict  for  himself." 

Etwaige  Einwürfe  spricht  er  selber  schon  im  voraus  aus 
und  verteidigt  sich  in  Zwiesprache  mit  dem  Leser: 

V.  360 — 61.  "VVomen  w411  be  pleased  with  these  remarks, 
because  they  have  such  a  taste  for  humor  and  unterstand 
irony:  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  young  Grubstreet, 
who  corresponds  with  three  penny  papers  and  describes  tlie 
persons  and  conversation  of  gentlemen  whom  he  meets  at 
his  'clubs',  will  say,  'I  told  you  so,  he  advocates  the  thrashing 
of  w^omen!  He  has  no  nobility  of  soul!  He  has  no  heart!' 
Nor  have  I,  my  eminent  young  Grubstreet!  any  more  than 
you  have  ears.  Dear  ladies!  I  assure  you  I  am  only  joking 
in  the  above  remarks  —  I  do  not  advocate  the  thrashing 
of  your  sex  at  all,  —  and,  as  you  can't  understand  the 
commonest  bit  of  fun,  ask  leave  to  teil  you,  that  I  consider 
your  sex  a  hundred  times  more  loving  and  faithful  than  ours." 

P.  665;  V.  F.  8;  Ph.  412  u.  a. 

Überhaupt   läßt   er   sich   gern   in  lange  humoristische 
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Auseinandersetzungen  mit  dem  Leser  ein  (V.  736—38,  720; 
Ph.  489  u.  a.),  hält  ihm  den  Spiegel  vor  die  eigene  Seele 
(V.  363  u.  a.j,  zaubert  ihm  entschwundene  Zeiten  zurück 
(V.  699  u.  a.),  gibt  ihm  liebevoUe  Ratschläge  und  gute 
Lehren  für  das  Fortkommen  im  Leben,  die  meist  satirisch  zu 
verstehen  sind. 

Ph.  80 — 81.  "My  dear  young  friend,  the  profitable  way 
in  life  is  the  midde  way.  Don't  quite  believe  anybody,  for 
he  may  mislead  you;  neither  disbelieve  him,  for  that  is  un- 
complimentory  to  your  friend.  Black  is  not  so  very  black; 
and  as  for  white,  bon  Dieu!  in  our  chmate,  what  paint  will 
remain  white  long?  ' 

Y.  514.  "Take  warning,  my  child,  by  this  unfortunate 
young  man's  behaviour,  and  see  the  consequences  of  extra- 
vagance ..." 

N.  95,  206,  285,  554,  802;  V.  33,  139;  V.  F.  218,  225; 
L.  W.  136  u.  a. 

Besonderen  Nachdruck  verleiht  er  einer  Behauptung 
dadurch,  daß  er  das  Erzählte  als  allgemein  bekannt  hinstellt 
(as  every  body  knows),  sich  auf  seine  Erfahrung  oder  die 
des  Lesers  beruft  und  daran  erinnert,  wie  häufig  wir  uns 
alle  in  ähnlichen  Umständen  befunden,  wie  viele  verwandte 
Erlebnisse  wir  alle  zu  verzeichnen  haben. 

V.  F.  49.  "Who  amongst  us  is  there  that  does  not  re- 
collect  similar  hours  of  bitter,  bitter  childish  grief?" 

N.  382.  "What  moments  can  we  not  all  remember  in 
our  lives  when  it  would  have  been  so  much  wittier  and  wiser 
to  say  and  do  nothing?" 

P.  67.  "Was  Titania  the  first  who  feil  in  love  with  an 
ass,  or  Pygmalion  the  only  artist  who  has  gone  crazy  about 
3.  stone?" 

V.  645,  735;  X.  117,  358;  V.  F.  65;  P.  32  u.  a. 

I^isweilen  wendet  sich  der  Autor  dem  Leser  in  einer 
kurzen  vertrauhchen  Bemerkung  zu  ("betvveen  ourselves"  u.  dgl.) 
oder  er  macht  ihn  auf  die  Situation  besonders  aufmerksam: 

V.  525.     "Xote  first,  how  happy  the  women  look"  u.  a. 

Mit  knappen   sarkastischen  Bemerkungen   stellt  er  den 


Leser  seinen  Personen  gegenüber,  am  ihn  vor  Selbstiiber- 
hebung*  zu  warnen. 

V.  F.  818.  "The  actions  of  very  vain,  heartless  and 
pieasure-seeking  people  are  very  often  improper  (as  are 
many  of  yours,  my  friend  with  the  grave  face  and  spotless 
reputation;  —  but  that  is  merely  by  the  way)." 

V.  F.  813.  "I  know  Miss  Smith  has  a  mean  opinion  of 
her.  Bat  diow  many,  my  dear  madam,  are  endowed  with  your 
prodigious  strength  of  mind?" 

Die  starke  Neigung  Thackerays,  jedes  Ereignis,  jede  Si- 
tuation, ja  fast  jede  einzehie  Handlung  semer  Helden  in 
Gleichnisse  und  Parallelen  einzukleiden,  die  er  vorausschickt 
oder  erläuternd  in  die  Erzählung  einfügt,  verschafft  ihm  aus- 
giebige Gelegenheit,  persönlich  hervorzutreten.  —  Bei  der 
Einleitung  durch  Parallele  konnnen  natürlich  wieder  in  erster 
Linie  die  Kapitelanfänge  als  geeignete  Veranlassung  in  Be- 
tracht, sodaß  zahlreiche  subjektive  Kapiteleinleitungen  an 
dieser  Stelle  noch  einmal  zu  nennen  wären,  z.  B.  V.  Kap.  14, 
66,  73;  N.  Kap.  1;  Ph.  Kap.  14,  21  u.  a.  —  Geradezu  un- 
erschöpflich ist  der  Dichter  im  Ersinnen  von  passenden  Pa- 
rallelen, die  dem  Leser  helfen  sollen,  sich  die  Situation  besser 
zu  vergegenwärtigten. 

Ph.  186 — 87.  "...and  Philip's  legs  are  failing  from 
under  him:  it  is  only  for  a  moment.  When  you  have  a 
large,  tough  double  tooth  out,  doesn't  the  chair  go  up  to 
the  ceiling  and  your  head  come  off  too?  But  in  the  next 
instant,  there  is  a  grave  gentleman  before  you,  making  you 
a  bow,  and  conceihng  something  in  his  right  sleeve.  The 
Crash  is  over.    You  are  a  man  again." 

V.  F.  307.  "It  was  as  in  the  old  nursery-story,  when 
the  stick  forgot  to  beat  the  dog  and  the  whole  course  of 
events  underwent  a  peaceful  and  happy  revolution." 

V.  340,  394;  V.  F.  224,  238;  N.  66,  320  u.  a. 

Mit  Vorliebe  identifiziert  er  dabei  seine  Personen  mit 
Gestalten  der  Bibel,  der  Sage  oder  der  alten  Geschichte. 

Ph.  476 — 77.  "You  sliould  have  seen  Charlotte's  pite- 
ous  look  when  sometimes  the  conviction  would  come  on  her 


tliat  slie  ouo'ht  at  len<>'th  to  come  hoiiio  tu  inamnia ;  such  a 
look  as  I  can  fancy  Iphigenia  casting  on  Againeinnon,  when, 
in  obedience  to  a  painful  sense  of  duty,  he  was  about  to  — 
to  use  the  sacrificial  kiiife." 

Y.  738.  "...the  lady's  heart  was  yielded  up  to  him, 
even  as  Ariadne's  to  Bacchus  wheii  her  alfair  with  Theseiis 
was  Over." 

V.  F.  033.  "He  caii't  survive  the  giare  of  fashion  long. 
It  scorches  him  up,  as  the  presence  of  Jupiter  in  fuU  dress 
wasted  that  poor  imprudent  Semele  a  giddy  moth  of  a  crea- 
ture  who  ruined  herseh  by  venturing  out  of  her  natural  at- 
mosphere." 

P.  23.  "You  would  not  have  thought  it  was  the  same 
man.  As  Cindereüa  at  a  particular  hour  became,  from  a 
blazing  and  magnifieent  princess,  ([uite  an  ordinary  little  maid 
in  a  grey  petticoat;  so  as  the  clock  Struck  one,  aü  the 
thundering  majesty  and  awful  wrath  of  the  schoolmaster 
disappeared. 

Y.  256,  ()37,  (538,  738;  Y.  F.  148,  190,  754;  Ph.  330, 
398,  435,  558  u.  a. 

So  groß  die  Zahl  der  Beispiele  auch  ist,  die  sich  für 
diese  Art  des  subjektiven  Hervortretens  erbringen  lieloen,  sie 
wird  noch  weit  übertroffen,  wenn  wir  nachzuweisen  ver- 
suchen, welche  Gelegenheiten  alle  Tliackeray  dazu  verleiten, 
den  Gang  der  Erzählung  zu  unterbrechen  und  mehr  oder 
minder  langte  Reflexionen  anzustehen. 

Beispiele  allgemeinerer  Art: 

Y.  787,  "How  is  it  and  by  what  and  whom  that  Great- 
ness  is  acliieved?  Is  Alerit  —  is  Aladness  the  patron?  Is  it 
Frolic  or  Fortune?  Is  it  Fate  that  awards  success  and  de- 
feats?    Is  it  the  Just  Cause  that  ever  wins?.  .  .  " 

X.  673.  "So  the  world  is  made.  The  strong  and  eager 
covet  honour  and  enjoyment  for  themselves;  the  gentle  and 
disappointed  (once  they  may  have  been  strong  and  eager  too), 
desirc  tliese  gifts  for  their  children." 

N.  246,  358,  428,  464;  Y.  290,  439,  455—56;  P.  138, 
205,  220—21,  605,  801. 
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Es  bieten  sich  aber  auch  zaMreiche  besondere  Veran- 
hissung'en,  die  den  philosophisch  g-erichteten  Geist  zum  Nach- 
sinnen mahnen.  —  An  fremden  Beispielen  zn  beobachten, 
wie  rasch  der  Mensch  nach  seinem  Tode  der  Vergessenheit 
anheimfäUt,  sollte  uns  allen  als  dauerndes  „memento  mori''  vor 
Augen  stehen. 

Ph.  443.  "A  drive  to  the  cemetery,  foUowed  by  a  coach 
with  four  acquaintances  dressed  in  decorous  black,  who 
separate  and  go  to  their  homes  and  clubs,  and  wear  your 
crape  for  a  few  days  after  —  can  most  of  us  expect 
much  more?  ..." 

V.  F.  530,  769;  P.  788—89;  Ph.  304. 

Die  physischen  Veränderungen,  denen  die  Zeit  ein  Menschen- 
antlitz unterwerfen  kann,  mahnen  an  die  Vergängiichkeit  des 
Irdischen. 

N.  413.  "Ile  still  remembered,  or  professed  to  remem- 
ber,  Lady  Kew's  beauty.  How  many  women  are  there,  awful 
of  aspect,  at  present,  of  whom  the  same  pleasing"  leg'end  is 
not  narrated?  It  must  be  true,  for  do  not  they  themselves 
confess  it?  I  know  of  few  things  more  remarkable  or 
suggestive  to  philosophic  contemplation  than  those  physical 
chang-es." 

V.  281,  554—55. 

Allgemeinen  psychologischen  Betrachtungen,  die  eine 
reiche  Kenntnis  der  Tiefen  und  Untiefen  der  menschlichen 
Seele  verraten,  begegnen  wir  an  vielen  Stellen.  Auch  hier 
macht  sich,  wie  ja  in  fast  allen  seinen  Abschweifung"en,  das 
humoristisch-satirische  Element  besonders  geltend. 

V.  F.  115.  "That,  by  the  way,  may  be  set  down  as  a 
general  remark.  When  you  and  your  brother  are  friends, 
Iiis  doing's  are  indifferent  to  you.  When  you  have  quarrelled, 
all  Iiis  outgoings-and  incomings  you  know,  as  if  you  were  Iiis  spy." 

V.  291.  "We  repent,  we  promise  to  do  so  no  more; 
but  when  the  next  bad  story  comes  about  our  neighbours 
we  believe  it." 

N.  419.  "...  and  to  liear  fun  made  of  our  neighbours, 
even  of  some  of  our  friends,  does  not  make  us  very  angry." 


V.  23,  217—18,  655;  V.  F.  39,  103,  215,  765;  N.  838; 
Ph.  76,  589;  P.  804. 

Die  Psychologie  der  Frauenseele  ersieht  sich  Thackeray 
ganz  besonders  gern  zum  Gegenstand  persönlicher  Anmer- 
kungen aus.  Edler  Weibliclikeit  bringt  er  seine  Huldigung 
aus  vollem  Herzen  dar-. 

N.  941.  "As  for  good  women  —  these,  my  worthy 
reader,  are  different  from  us  —  the  nature  of  these  is  to 
love,   and  to   do  kind  Offices,  aud  devise  untiring  charities." 

V.  F.  629,  724;  Y.  637—38  u.  a. 

Doch  er  versäumt  auch  nicht,  in  Üebenswürdig-humo- 
ristischer  Weise  all  die  kleinen  Schwächen  aufzuweisen,  die 
dem  Geschlecht  der  Frauen  eigen  sind. 

V.  F.  127.  "In  fact,  Airs.  Tirkin  had  that  natural 
jealousy  which  is  one  of  the  main  principles  of  every  honest 
woman." 

V.  696.  "I  never  thought  so  ill  of  women  as  to  suppose 
them  to  be  just." 

V.  607.  "...  the  inveterate  love  of  sentiment  and  pro- 
pensity  to  matchmaking  ..." 

N.  473,  512,  530;  V.  F.  28,  34,  41;  V.  38,  231—33, 
360,  607;  P.  34,  626;  L.  V.  90  u.  a. 

x\uch  wenn  er  von  der  Liebe  spricht,  wechseln  ernster 
und  scherzhafter  Ton  miteinander  ab. 

V.  694.    "I  Protest,  for  one,  love  is  sacred  ..." 

Ph.  282.  "The  beeing,  whom  a  young  man  wishes  to 
See,  he  sees.  What  business  is  superior  to  that  of  seeing 
her?  Does  a  little  Hellespontine  matter  keep  Leander  from 
his  Hero?  ..." 

V.  200.  "When  a  jnan  is  in  love  with  one  woman  in 
a  family,  it  is  astonishing  how  fond  he  becomes  of  every 
person  connected  with  it.  He  ingratiates  himself  with  tlie 
maids;  he  is  bland  with  the  butler;  he  interests  himself 
about  the  footman;  he  runs  on  errands  for  the  daughters; 
he  gives  advice  and  lends  money  to  the  young  son  at  coUege ; 
he  pats  httle  dogs  which  he  would  kick  otherwise;  he  smiles 
at   old   stories  which  would  make  him  break  out  in  yawns. 
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were  they  iittered  by  any  one  eise  bat  pa[)a;  he  clrinks 
svveet  |)ortwine  for  whicli  he  woukl  curse  the  Steward  and 
the  whole  committee  of  a  club ;  he  bears  even  the  cantankerous 
old  maiden  aunt;  he  beats  time  wheri  darUng  httle  Fanny 
performs  her  piece  on  the  piano;  and  smiles  when  wicked, 
hvely  httle  Bobby  upsets  the  coffee  over  his  shirt!" 

N.  602,  418—19;  Y.  195,  342,  706,  741;  Ph.  115,  470; 
P.  53  u.  a. 

Für  den  Mann  hat  Thackeray  ausschheßhch  satirische 
Bemerkungen  übrig. 

V.  F.  29.  "We  have  talked  of  Joseph  Sedley  beeing 
as  vain  as  a  girl.  Heaven  help  us!  the  girls  have  only  to 
turn  the  table s,  and  say  of  one  of  their  own  sex,  'She  is  as 
vain  as  a  man',  and  they  will  have  perfect  reason.  The 
bearded  creatures  are  quite  as  eager  for  praise,  quite  as 
finikin  over  their  toilets,  quite  as  proud  of  their  personal 
advantages,  quite  as  conscious  of  their  powers  of  fascination 
as  any  coquette  in  the  world." 

V.  417,  455,  660,  661;  P.  455,  462  u.  a. 

Auch  mit  dem  Seelenleben  der  Jugend  und  der  Kinder 
ist  der  Autor  wohl  vertraut. 

N.  9.    "In  youth,  you  see,  one  is  touched  by  kindness." 

N.  218.  "I  would  humbly  suggest  that  young  people, 
though  they  look  prettier,  have  larger  eyes,  and  not  near  so 
many  wrinkles  about  their  eyelids,  are  often  as  artful  as 
some  of  their  eiders  ..." 

V.  48.  "And  —  what  boys  are  just  towards  their 
pedagogue?" 

Es  fehlt  auch  nicht  an  Betrachtungen  über  Schule  und 
Universität  (V.  F.  52;  Ph.  12;  P.  217,  222)  und  guten  Rat- 
schlägen für  die  Erziehung  (V.  F.  51;  P.  35  u.  a.). 

Eine  große  Anzahl  der  Ehen,  in  die  der  Dichter  Ein- 
blick gewonnen  hat,  geben   ihm   zu  trüben  Gedanken  Anlaß. 

V.  275.  "...  You  make  your  bow  in  the  elegant 
drawing-room  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  I  teil  you  that  in  your 
course  of  life  you  are  for  ever  putting  your  great  clumsy 
foot  upon  the  mute  invisible  wounds  of  bleeding  tragedies  .  .  ." 
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Ph.  283.  "...  Do  not  mistakes  occur  every  day,  and 
are  not  the  wrong"  people  coupled?  Had  Heaven  anything 
to  do  with  the  barg'ain  by  which  young^  Miss  Blushrose  was 
sold  to  old  Mr.  Hoarfrost?  ..." 

Wie  er  überhaupt  die  Gesellschaft  und  die  unwahre 
Moral  seiner  Zeit  oft  in  scharfen  Worten  geißelt,  vergl.  X.  F. 
268,  642;  V.  504,  577;  N.  364;  Ph.  22—23  u.  a. 

Das  lieblose  Verhalten  von  A'erwandten  gegen  einander 
entgeht  seiner  Kritik  nicht. 

V.  F.  228.  "If  a  man  has  comnhtted  wrong  in  life,  I 
don't  know  any  moralist  more  anxious  to  point  his  errors  out 
to  the  World  than  his  own  relations.' 

V.  492.  "What  are  relatious  niade  for,  in  deed,  but  to 
be  angry  and  find  fauhV 

V.  857,  915;  Ph.  53,  538  u.  a. 

Heuchelei  und  Unwahrheit   fordern  seinen  Tadel  heraus. 

Ph.  110.  ''Ah!  it  is  adniirable  to  think  of  many,  many, 
ever  so  many  respectable  families  of  your  acquaintance  and 
mine,  my  dear  friend,  and  how  they  meet  together  and  hum- 
bug  each  other!  " 

Vergl.  Y.  464 — 65  u.  a. 

Selbst  bei  langen  moralisierenden  Betrachtungen  allge- 
meiner Art  (V.  571;  V.  F.  15,  227,  724;  N.  725,  730,  807 
u.  a.)  verfällt  Thackeray  niemals  in  einen  trockenen  Prediger- 
ton, mag  er  sich  auch  selber  gelegentlich  einen  Moralisten 
nennen  (N.  363;  V.  F.  95);  ebensowenig  können  wir  ihn  als 
Cyniker  bezeichnen,  wenn  er  sich  auch  selbst  darüber  klar 
ist,  dafo  er  leicht  dafür  gehalten  werden  könnte. 

Ph.  379.  .1  shrug  my  Shoulders.    I  smile:  and  you 

call  me  cynic". 

Desgl.  Ph.  409. 

Die  eigne  kleine  Welt  der  Dienstboten  und  der  Einfluß, 
den  sie  auf  uns  ausüben  können,  bieten  ihm  Stoff  zur  Unter- 
haltung mit  dem  Leser,  die  den  Grundgedanken  birgt: 

".  .  .lucky  is  the  man  whose  servants  speak  well  of  him." 
N.  205;  V.  F.  375,  562:  P.  456—57  u.  a.  . 

Aus   politischen  Betrachtungen  (V.  7),   der  persönlichen 
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Schilderuno'en  von  Feldzügen  (V.  680—82;  V.  F.  405)  und 
vielen  anderen  Bemerkungen  können  wir  deutlich  heraus- 
fühlen, daß  der  Dichter  von  echter  Heimat-  und  Vaterlands- 
liebe beseelt  ist: 

y.  F.  737.  .  .and  through  the  charming  friendly  Eng- 
lish  landscape.  Is  there  any  in  the  world  like  itV  To  a 
traveller  retnrning  home  it  looks  so  kind  —  it  seems  to  shake 
hands  with  you  as  you  pass  through  it." 

Y.  690,  N.  255  u.  a. 

Aber  dennoch  ist  er  durchaus  nicht  blind  gegen  die 
Fehler  und  Schwächen,  die  seinen  Landsleuten  eigentümlich 
sind,  und  in  einer  Reihe  treibender  Aussprüche,  die  wir  des- 
halb ausführlicher  wiedergeben  wollen,  werden  uns  mit  großer 
Schärfe  die  hervorstechendsten  Eigenschaften  des  typischen 
Engländers  vor  Augen  geführt: 

V.  950.  "We  are  in  the  habit  of  laughing  at  our  French 
neighbours  for  boasting,  gasconading  and  so  forth;  but  for 
a  steady  self-esteem,  and  indomitable  confidence  in  our 
own  courage,  greatness,  magnanimity ;  —  who  can  compare  wdth 
Britons,  except  their  children  across  the  Atlantic?" 

V.  206.  "He  had  gold  mines,  diamond  mines,  fürs,  to- 
baccos,  —  who  knew  what,  or  how  much?  No  wonder  the 
honest  Britons  cheered  him  and  respected  him  for  his  pro- 
sperity,  as  the  noble-hearted  fellows  alwa^^s  do.  I  am 
surprised  city  corporations  did  not  address  him,  and  offer 
gold  boxes  with  the  freedom  of  the  cily  —  he  was  so  rieh. 
Ah,  a  proud  Ihing  it  is  to  be  a  Brilon,  and  think  that  there 
is  no  country  where  prosperity  is  so  much  respected  as  in 
Ours,  and  where  success  receives  such  constant  affecting 
testimonials  of  loyalty." 

V.  680.  "Tlie  expedition,  such  as  we  have  seen  it,  was 
certainly  not  glorious,  and  yet  the  troops  and  the  nation 
were  in  high  spirits  with  it.  We  were  said  to  have  humiliated 
the  proud  Gaul.  We  should  have  vanquished  as  well  as 
humbled  him  had  he  dared  to  appear.  What  valour,  after 
all,  is  hke  British  valour?  I  dare  say  some  such  expressions 
have   been   lieard  in  later  times*.    Not  that  I  would  hint  that 
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Our  people  brag  more  than  any  other,  or  more  now  than 
Eormerly.  Have  not  these  eyes  beheld  the  batilegrounds  of 
Leipzig,  Jena,  Dresden,  Waterloo,  Blenheim,  Bunker's  Hill, 
New  Orleans?  What  heroic  nation  has  not  fought,  has  not 
conqnered,  has  not  run  away,  has  not  brag'ged  in  its  turn?.  .  ." 

V.  550.  "...  at  a  time  when  fiddling  was  voted  effe- 
minate  and  unnianly  in  England,  and  Britons  were,  every 
day,  called  upon  by  the  i)atriotic  prints  to  sneer  at  the  fri- 
volous  accomplishments  of  your  SquaUinis,  Monsieurs,  and 
the  like.  Therc  is  no  conceit  left  aniong-  us.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  dullness.  Arrogance  is  entirely  unknown.  .  .  . 
AVell,  at  any  rate,  Art  has  obtained  her  letters  of  naturahza- 
tion,  and  hves  here  on  terms  of  ahnost  e([uality.  If  Mrs.  Thrale 
chose  to  marry  a  musicinaster  now,  I  don't  think  her  friends 
would  shudder  at  the  niention  of  her  name.  If  she  had  a 
good  fortune  and  kept  a  good  cook,  people  would  even  go 
and  dine  with  her  in  spitc  of  the  inesalliance,  and  actually 
treat  Mr.  Piozzi  with  civility.' 

V.  690.  "...  but  the  Enghsh  ever  love  their  gentlemen, 
and  love  that  they  should  distinguish  themselves." 

N.  360.  "...  That  tariff  of  British  virtue  is  wonderfully 
organized.  Heaven  helj)  the  society  which  made  its  laws! 
Gnats  are  shut  out  of  its  ports,  or  not  admitted  without 
scrntiny  or  repugnance,  whilst  herds  of  caniels  are  let  in. 
The  law  professes  to  exclude  sonie  goods  (or  bads  shall  we 
call  them?)  —  well,  some  articles  of  baggage,  which  are  yet 
sniuggled  openly  under  the  eyes  of  winking  officers,  and 
worn  every  day  without  shame.  Shanie!  What  is  shame? 
Virtue  is  often  shanieful  according  to  the  Enghsh  social  Con- 
stitution, and  shame  honourable.  Truth,  if  yours  happens  to 
differ  from  your  neighbour's,  provokes  your  friend  s  coldness, 
your  mother's  tears,  the  world's  persecution.  Love  is  not  to 
be  dealt  in,  save  under  restrictions  which  kill  its  sweet  heal- 
thy  free  commerce." 

X.  255.  "Without  wishing  to  disparage  the  youth  of 
other  nations,  I  think  a  well-bred  English  lad  has  this  advan- 
tage  Over   them.   that  bis  bearing  is  connnonly  more  modest 
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than  theirs.  He  does  not  assiime  tlie  tailcoat  and  the  manners 
of  manliood  too  early:  he  holds  his  tongue,  and  listens  to  Iiis 
eiders:  his  mind  blushes  as  well  as  his  cheeks:  he  does  not 
know  how  to  make  bows  and  pay  compliments  like  the 
youn<j;'  Frenchman:  nor  to  contradict  his  seniors  as  I  am  in- 
formed  American  striplino\s  do.  Boys,  who  learn  nothing' 
eise  at  our  public  schools,  learn  at  least  o'ood  manners,  or 
vvhat  we  consider  to  be  such.  - — ' 

N.  512.  "Tho  truth  is,  our  countrymen  are  pleasanter 
abroad  than  at  liomc;  most  hos})ilable,  kindly,  and  eager  to 
be  ])leased  and  to  i)lease.  You  soe  a  fainily  half  a  dozen 
times  in  a  weck  in  tho  litlle  Roman  circle,  whom  you  shall 
not  mcet  twice  in  a  soason  aftervvards  in  the  enormons  Lon- 
don round.  Whcn  Kaster  is  over,  and  everybody  is  going 
away  at  iioine,  you  and  your  neighbour  shake  hands,  since- 
rely  sorry  to  part:  in  London  vve  are  obliged  to  dilute  our 
kindness,  so  tliat  there  is  hardly  any  smack  of  the  origi- 
nal milk.  ' 

N.  462.  "Thither,  as  elsewhere,  we  carry  our  insular 
habits  with  us.  We  have  a  little  England  at  Paris,  a  little 
England  at  Munich,  Dresden,  everywhere.  " 

P.  17.  "I  think  it  is  not  national  prejudice  which 
makes  me  believe  that  a  high-bred  English  lady  is  the  most 
complete  of  all  Heaven's  subjects  in  this  world.  In  whom 
eise  do  you  see  so  much  grace,  and  so  much  virtue;  so 
much  faith,  and  so  much  tenderness,  with  such  a  perfect 
refinement  and  chastity?" 

"London  and  London  ways  '  werden  zum  Inhalt  sub- 
j  ekti V  e r  A n  m  e rk unge n . 

Ph.  17.  "Why  shall  not  one  moralize  over  I^ondon,  as 
Over  Rome,  or  Baalbec  or  Troytown?  ..." 

N.  951.  "I  had  a  thousand  affairs  of  ray  own;  who 
has  not  in  London?  If  you  die  to-morrow,  your  dearest 
friend  will  feel  for  you  a  hearty  pang  of  sorrow,  and  go  to 
Iiis  business  as  usual." 

V.  387,  438;  y.  F.  209,  323  u.a. 
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Auch  andere  Länder  und  ihre  Bewohner  werden  charak- 
terisiert, wenn  die  Erzähhnig  ihr  Gebiet  berührt.  —  Die 
Irl  ander  müssen  sich  mit  der  wenig  schmeichehiahen  Be- 
merkung abfinden: 

V.  396.  "Where  ever  they  go,  a  rieh  fragrance  of  whisky 
spreads  itseh." 

Den  Amerikanern  bringt  der  Dichter  größere  Sympatlüe 
entgegen  und  tritt  sogar  für  ihre  Sitten  ein  (V.  314). 

Der  eingefleischte  Haß  des  Engländers  gegen  die  Fran- 
zosen kann  sicli  aucli  bei  Thackeray  niclit  ganz  verleugnen. 

V.  F.  634.  "(.I^)r  who  ever  yet  met  a  Frejichman,  come 
out  of  England,  that  lias  not  k'ft  half  a  dozen  families  nhse- 
rable,  and  brought  away  as  many  hi'arts  in  Iiis  pocket-book?)" 

X.  406.  "France  is  the  country  where  that  sweet 
Christian  Institution  of  marriage  de  convenance  is  most  in 
vogue. . . " 

Der  Schönheit  deutscher  liheinlandschaft  versagt  er  seine 
wärmste  Bewunderung  nicht: 

V.  F.  788.  "Pleasant  Ilhine  gardens!  Fair  scenes  of 
peace  and  sunshine  —  noble  purple  mountains,  whose  crests 
are  reflected  in  the  magnihcent  stream  —  who  has  ever 
Seen  you,  that  has  not  a  grateful  memory  of  those  scenes 
of  friendly  repose  and  beauty?  To  lay  down  the  pen  and 
even  to  think  ofthat  beautiful  Hhinehuid  makes  one  happy .  .  .  " 

x\llein  deutsclic  Sitte  und  .Moral  seheinen  seine  Kritik 
herauszufordern: 

V.  F.  857.  "When  it  became  known  that  she  was  noble, 
of  an  ancient  English  family,  that  her  husband  was  a  colonel 
of  the  Guard,  excellenz  and  governor  of  an  Island,  only  se- 
parated  from  his  lady  by  one  of  those  trifling'  differences 
which  are  of  little  account  in  a  country  where  Werther  is 
still  read,  and  the  Wahlverwandschaften  of  Goethe  is  con- 
sidered  an  edifying  moral  book;  nobody  thought  of  refusing 
to  receive  her  in  the  very  highest  society  of  the  little  duchy ; .  .  " 

Geg^enwärtige  Zustände  und  Sitten  regen  ihn  zu  launigem 
Vergleich  mit  der  vergangenen  Zeit  an,  in  welcher  seine  Er- 
zählung spielt : 

6 
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V.  738.  "In  those  homely  tiines  a  joke  was  none  the 
worse  for  being"  a  little  broad;  and  a  fine  lady  Avould  laugii 
at  a  jolly  page  of  Fielding*^  and  weep  over  a  letter  of  Cla- 
rissa,  which  would  make  your  present  ladyship's  eyes  start 
out  of  your  head  with  horror." 

Ph.  463.  "I  am  speaking  of  simple  old  days,  you  under- 
stand.  Of  course  tliere  is  no  puffing,  or  jobbing",  or  false 
praise,  or  unfair  censure  now.  Every  critic  knows  what 
he  is  writing  about,  and  writes  with  no  aim  but  to  teil 
the  truth." 

V.  158.  "Manners,  you  see,  were  looser  a  hundred  years 
ago;  tongues  were  vastly  more  free  and  easy;  names  were 
named  and  things  were  done,  which  we  should  screech  now 
to  hear  mentioned.  Yes,  madam,  we  are  not  as  our  ancestors 
were.  Ought  we  not  to  thank  the  Fates  that  have  improved 
our  morals  so  prodigiously,  and  made  us  so  eminently 
virtuous?" 

V.  206,  253,  562;  N.  137,  317;  V.  F.  643;  Ph.  71,  463  u.  a. 

Überhaupt  bringen  zahlreiche  Erläuterungen  die  Zeit, 
in  der  seine  Helden  sich  bewegen,  dem  Verständnis  des 
Lesers  näher. 

V.  F.  27.  .  .as  the  mode  was  in  those  days"  u.  ähnl., 
oder  in  breiterer  Ausführung  Y.  F.  16,  24,  441 ;  Y.  27,  253, 
594,  596 ;  Ph.  38  u.  a. 

Die  Mühen  und  Enttäuschungen,  die  den  Beruf  des 
Schriftstellers  begleiten,  sind  in  trüben  Reflexionen  wider- 
gespiegelt, die  in  der  Belehrung  gipfeln: 

P.  527.  "...  that  it  is  one  thing  to  write  a  novel,  and 
another  to  get  money  for  it." 

N.  937;  P.  911  u.  a. 

Sehr  häufig  finden  sich  Anspielungen  auf  andere  Schrift- 
steller, denen  Anerkennung  oder  satirische  Kritik  gespendet 
wird;  besonders  Fielding  und  Richardson  sind  oft  erwähnt 
(s.  V.  273,  425  u.  a.);  auch  Shakespeare,  Addison,  Steele, 
Swift,  Gay,  Dryden,  Pope,  Home,  Congreve,  Carlyle  und  Scott 
neben  Cervantes  und  den  alten  Meistern  werden  in  Anmer- 
kungen berührt,  die  uns  nicht  nur  seine  persönliche  Stellung- 
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nähme  zu  diesen  Schriftstellern  vermitteln,  sondern  auch  seine 
große  Vertrautheit  mit  der  klassischen  Literatur  sowohl  als 
auch  mit  der  seines  Vaterlandes  verraten. \) 

Die  Aufgabe  des  Romanschreibers  wird  wiederholt  be- 
sprochen und  näher  präzisiert. 

V.  603.'  "The  real  business  of  life,  I  fancy,  can  form 
but  litde  portion  of  the  novelist's  budget.  .  ." 

Ph.  45,  152,  333;  B.  L.  310—11;  N.  485  u.  a. 

Damit  wären  wohl  die  Gruppen  des  subjektiven  Hervor- 
tretens erschöpft,  die  den  Dichter  vollständig  aus  dem  Rahmen 
der  P>zählung  heraustreten  lassen.  Es  bleiben  nun  noch 
diejenigen  nachzuweisen,  die  mit  (k^n  ^^\^rk  selbst  in  engem 
Zusammenhang  stehen. 

Hierher  gehciren  die  subjektiven  Äuloerungen,  durch  die 
der  Dichter  uns  Einblick  in  seine  Technik  gewährt: 

N.  901 .  "I  disdain  for  the  most  part,  the  tricks  and  sur- 
prises  of  the  novelist's  art .  .  ." 

N.  B16;  V.  2,  212;  P.  296. 

Genaue  Quellenangaben: 

X.  535.  "Thus  my  Lord  Kew's  secret  history  came  into 
my  possession." 

X.  362,  365,  405,  461,  692,  792;  V.  622,  701,  742 
V.  F.  263,  793,  849  u.  a. 

Bedauern  darüber,  da(.)  eine  Quelle  nur  unvollständig  war. 

V.  904.  "Here  three  pages  are  torn  out  of  Sir  George 
Warrington's  M.  S.  book,  for  which  the  editor  is  sincerely 
sorry." 

V.  435,  634  u.  a. 

Die  A^erantwortung  für  die  Richtigkeit  einer  Behauptung 
wird  abgelehnt  fX.  212;  P.  800),  oder  es  wird  versichert, 
daß  nur  die  objektive  Wahrheit  den  Verlauf  der  Erzählung 
vorschreibe. 

V.  F.  209.     "Truth  obhges  us  to  confess..." 
V.  678;  X.  214,  595. 

Daß  er  Details  bringen  kann,  erklärt  er  damit,  daß  dem 

^)  Siehe:  L.  Melville,  Thackeray  as  a  Reader  and  Oritic  of  Books. 
Fortni.o-litly  Keviev.    Nov.  1903. 
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Schriftsteller  nichts  verborgnen  bleiben  kann,  denn  wo  die 
Quelle  nicht  ausreicht,  da  nimmt  er  seine  Phantasie  zuhilEe. 

V.  F.  31.  "(for  novehsts  have  the  privilege  of  knowing" 
everything.)" 

N.  297;  V.  F.  139,  185,  409. 

Nicht  selten  ist  eine  Vorwegnahme,  mit  der  der  Autor 
den  Leser  im  voraus  über  das  endgültig^e  Schicksal  seiner 
Helden  beruhigt: 

Ph.  13.  "ile  is  not  going'  to  perish  in  the  last  chapter 
of  these  memoirs ..." 

Ph.  332.  "I  teil  you,  they  are  married;  and  don't  want 
to  make  any  mysteries  about  the  business.  I  disdain  that 
sort  of  artifice.  In  the  days  of  the  old  three-volume  novels, 
didn't  you  always  look  at  the  end,  to  see  that  Louisa  and 
the  earl  (or  young  clergyman,  as  the  case  might  by)  were 
.happy ?" 

V.  212;  V.  F.  726;  N.  418  u.  a. 

Gewissenhaft  begründet  er,  w^arum  er  etwas  gerade  an 
dieser  Stelle  erwähnt  (N.  14,  346 ;  V.  698),  oder  weshalb  er 
von  anderem   absieht   (V.  99,  693;  V.  F.  721;  N.  402  u.  a.). 

Der  Schilderung  von  Häßlichem  oder  Unerfreulichem  ent- 
zieht sich  Thackeray  möglichst  viel: 

V.  106.     "...many  oaths  needless  to  print." 

V.  F.  162.  "Miss  Crawley,  and.  her  departure  from  her 
brother's  house  in  the  country,  were  of  such  an  unromantic 
nature  that  they  are  hardly  fit  to  be  explained  in  this  genteel 
and  sentimental  novel." 

V.  715,  750;  N.  159,  735;  Ph.  319  u.  a. 

Oder  er  entschließt  sich  nur  zögernd  dazu: 

Ph.  131.    "I  am  sorry  to  have  to  State..." 

N.  873.  "I  protest  it  is  with  pain  and  reluctance  that  I 
have  to  write .  .  .  ' 

Familiäre  Szenen  oder  Liebesszenen  werden  stets  mit 
Diskretion  übergangen : 

N.  74.  "We  will  slnit  the  door,  if  you  please,  upon 
that  scene." 

Ph.  1()7.     "We  will  not  be  spies  on  the  young  people." 
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P.  25.  "A  veil  should  be  thrown  over  those  sacred 
emotions  of  love  and  grief." 

V.  695,  699,  720;  N.  65,  673  ii.  a. 

Der  Dichter  kündigt  an,  wovon  er  jetzt  erzählen  wiU: 

N.  646.        .  .and  now  we  must  teU.  .  ." 

Ph.  516.  "Of  Mugford's  wrath  the  direful  tale.relate,  0 
Muse!  and  Phihp's  pitiable  fate." 

N.  432,  461,  483,  645,  860;  V.  25,  325,  528;  V.  F.  464, 
621;  Ph.  333  u.  a. 

Daß  von  etwas  nicht  mehr  die  Rede  sein  wird: 

Ph.  625.  ".  .  .we  shaU  never  see  the  httle  spiteful  envi- 
ous  creature  more." 

N.  180.  "So  this  history  will  record  no  more  of  Thomas 
Newcome's  musical  Performances." 

N.  896;  V.  F.  7;  Ph.  627. 

Oder  er  weist  auf  das  bevorstehende  Ende  der  Erzählung  hin: 

N.  967.    "Our  story  which  is  drawing  to  its  close.  ..." 

N.  937;  Ph.  624  u.  a. 

Vergessenes  wird  nachgeholt: 

N.  950.     "I  forgot  to  say.  .  ."  u.  ähnl. 

Auf  vorher  Erzähltes  oder  auch  auf  frühere  Werke  w^ird 
zurückverwiesen : 

V.  724.    "Mention  has  been  made  in  a  foregoing  page .  .  .  ' 

N.  123,  243;  V.  237;  Ph.  592;  P.  580  u.a. 

Ph.  5.  "Grey  Friars,  of  which  the  kind  reader  has  heard 
in  previous  works  of  the  present  biographer." 

Desgl.  X.  26. 

Höfliche  Einleitung  zu  einer  Aussage  und  subjektive  Um- 
schreibung an  Stehe  direkter  Erzählung  gehören  geradezu 
zu  den  Charaktereigentümhchkeiten  unseres  Schriftstellers: 

V.  331.  "I  pray  you  not  to  be  angry  at  my  remar- 
king.  .  . "  u.  ähnl. 

Anstatt  zu  berichten,  daß  George  Warrington  in  größter 
Eile  seinem  bedrängten  Bruder  zuhilfe  kommt,  kleidet  er  diesen 
Bericht  in  die  subjektive  Form: 

V.  503.    "Quick,  hackney  coach  steeds,  and  bear  George 


Warringtoii  through  Strand  and  Fleet  Street  to  Iiis  imprisoned 
brother's  rescue!" 

Ähnlich  V.  642;  V.  F.  59,  181,  188;  P.  219  u. 

Hier  wären  auch  die  zahlreichen  rhetorischen  Fragen  zu 
nennen  (  V.  F.  269;  V.  369;  P.  826  u.  a.j. 

Gi-anz  plötzhch  wird  die  Erzählung  unterbrochen: 

N.  669.     " —  I  pause  in  the   midst  of  the  description." 

Desgl.  N.  419. 

Bisweilen  wird  eine  solche  Unterbrechung  auch  vorher 
angekündigt: 

N.  151 — 52.  "...  but  stop;  Ict  us  give  a  little  account  of .  .  .  " 
N.  789.     "I  would  not  willingly   Interrupt  the  narrativc, 
but  the  reporter  may  be  allowed  here  to  State.  .  ." 
N.  151,  670  u.  a. 

Seine  Subjektivität  bekennt  Thackeray  ganz  offen: 
N.  296.    "...  the  writer  of  the  book  .  .  .  dresses  up  the 
narrative  in  Iiis  own  way,  Utters  his  own  remarks.  .  ." 
V.  140,  636  u.  a. 

Oft  ertappt  er  sich  selbst  bei  Abschweifungen: 

P.  456.    "But  we  are  wandering  from  our  text." 

Ph.  607.  "I  feel  that  I  am  wandering  from  Phihp's  ad- 
ventures  to  his  biographer's .  .  ." 

N.  331,  863;  V.  505;  V.  F.  484,  643;  P.  217  u.  a. 

Bisweilen  entschuldigt  er  solche  Abschweifungen  als  un- 
umgänghch  nötig: 

N.  135.  "Not  always  does  the  writer  know  whither  the 
divine  Muse  leadeth  him .  .  .  We  must  teil  our  tale  as  she  im- 
parts  it  to  us;  and  go  on,  or  turn  aside,  at  her  bidding." 

Desgl.  N.  151. 

Die  Anknüpfung  der  Erzählung  an  allgemeine  Bemer- 
kungen erfolgt  mit  Überleitungen  wie: 

N.  429.  "This  was  unluckily  the  casc  in  the  prcsent 
instance"  u.  ähnl. 

Der  Faden  der  Handlung  wird  aufgegriffen: 

N.  297.  "To  recur  to  our  own  affairs,  and  the  subjcct 
at  present  in  hand"  u.  ähnl. 
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Das  Zurückkehren  zli  vernachlässigten  Personen  erinnert 
stark  an  die  Technik  Sternes. 

Ph.  386.  "Düring"  this  parenthesis  we  have  left  the  ge- 
neral  dipping  his  nose  in  his  brandy-and- water." 

N.  402.    "We  had  ahnost  forgotten  Jack.  .  ."  u.  ähnl. 

Die  innige  Teihiahme  an  der  Handhnig  zeigt  sich  auch 
in  der  Anrufung  allegorischer  Gestalten: 

N.  776.    "Oh,  Hymen,  Hymenae!"  u.  ähnl. 

Sprichwörter  und  Redensarten  werden  eingestreut,  die 
meist  in  fremder  Sprache  wiedergegeben  sind : 

V.  736.     "'Tis  hodie  mihi,  cras  tibi." 

V.  419.    "Und  so  weiter,  uud  so  w^eiter."  u.  ähnl. 

Der  vertrauliche  Unterhaltungston  wird  auf  verschiedene 
Weise  aufrecht  erhalten. 

Die  Personen  sind:  our  hero,  our  friend,  our  good  co- 
lonel  usw.,  kurze  Bemerkungen  wie:  you  see,  let  us  trust, 
depend  on  it,  I  promise  you,  will  it  be  believed  und  viele 
andere  sind  häufig  eingefügt;  die  typische  Form  ungezwungener 
Unterhaltung,  das  eingeschobene  "you"  ist  oft  verwandt. 

V.  F.  48.  "He  could  knock  you  off  forty  Latin  verses 
in  an  hour"  u.  a. 

Wie  bei  allen  subjektiven  Erzählern,  so  finden  sich  auch 
bei  Thackeray  allgemeine  Regiebemerkungen,  die  aber  bei 
ihm  nicht  steif  und  trocken  wirken,  sondern  meist  gefällig 
eingekleidet  sind. 

Ph.  328.  "Now,  Two  Sticks,  let  us  fly  over  the  river 
Seine  to  Mr.  Philip  Firmin' s  quarters." 

Ph.  332.  "But  the  noise  in  the  ball-room  is  really  be- 
coming  so  loud,  that  we  must  rush  back  thither  and  see  what 
is  the  cause  of  the  disturbance"  u.  a. 

Daß  Parenthesen  und  Anmerkungen  subjektiven  Inhalts 
sind,  ist  bei  Thackeray s  Erzählungs weise  leicht  zu  verstehen. 
Vergh  N.  28,  228,  331,  525,  842,  931;  V.  384,  428,  651; 
B.  L.  51,  108,  245,  274;  Ph.  433;  P.  835  u.  a. 

Endlich  könnte  man  noch  Überschriften  oder  die  alle- 
gorischen Zeichnungen  am  Anfang  der  Kapitel,  die  ja  zum 
Teil  von  Thackeray  selbst  stammen,  und  auf  die  auch  manch- 
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mal  zLiriickverwiescn  wird,  unter  die  subjektiven  Äußerungen 
des  Dichters  rechnen. 

y.  660.  "And  do  you  know  from  whose  design  I  stole 
tliat  hgure  of  Tragedy  which  adorns  the  initial  G  of  this 
chapter?" 

N.  903.  "And  now  you  have  the  explanation  for  the 
title  of  this  chapter." 


Übersicht. 

Die  verschiedenen  Arten  subjektiven  Hervortretens  sind 
bei  Thackeray  ziemlich  gleichmäßig  auf  die  einzelnen  Werke 
verteilt.  Im  Grundgedanken  von  „Vanity  Fair"  liegt  es 
aherdings  begründet,  dal.)  es  sich  hier  vornehmlich  um  Be- 
trachtungen über  die  Eitelkeit  der  Welt  kristallisiert:  „Vanitas 
Vanitatum"  lieil-U  hier  das  Thema  fast  aller  Reflexionen. 
Siehe  V.  F.  95,  98,  102-03,  114,  138,  186,  200,  207,  218, 
227,  267,  342,  499,  530,  698  u.  a. 

Der  Ich-Roman  „Esmond"  oder  die  eingeschobene  Ich- 
Erzählung  in  „Philip"  und  dem  letzten*  Teil  der  „Virginians" 
verlangen  keine  besondere  Behandlung,  denn  hier  vertauscht 
der  Autor  einfach  seinen  Platz  mit  dem  Schreiber  der 
Memoiren,  sodaß  dessen  persönliche  Einwürfe  aufiallende 
Ähnlichkeit  mit  denen  seines  Schöpfers  aufweisen.  Wenn 
wir  Esmond  oder  Mr.  Pendennis,  Gestalten,  die  dem  Dichter 
so  innig  verwandt  sind,  reflektieren  hören,  so  folgen  wir 
ihnen  gerne  und  mit  dem  gleichen  Interesse  wie  Thackeray 
selbst.  Nachweisen  können  Avir  es  ihm  hier  freilich  nicht 
direkt,  daß  nicht  sein  Held,  sondern  er  selber  sich  zu  uns 
wendet.  Anders  aber  wirkt  es,  wenn  er  in  Gestalten  über- 
strömt, die  nichts  mit  ihm  gemein  haben.  Wenn  ein  „Barry 
Lyndon"  anfängt,  uns  Vorhaltungen  zu  machen,  so  fühlen 
wir  uns  unwillkürlich  peinlich  überrascht,  bis  es  uns  klar 
wird,  daß  es  ja  der  Autor  ist,  der  mit  uns  redet.  Da  er 
aber  nun  einmal  die  Form  der  Autobiographie  gewählt  hat, 
so    wirken    derartige   Äußerungen    aus    dem   Munde  Barry 
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Lyndons  anmöglich,  und  hier  empfinden  wir  das  subjektive 
Auftreten  zum  erstenmafe  störend.  —  Es  ist  sehr  bemerliens- 
Avert,  daß  zahbeiclie  Stellen  dieser  Art  in  späteren  Ausgaben 
feliien.  Thaclverav  selbst  hat  also  scheinbar  Anstot)  daran 
genommen  und  sie  deshalb  nachträglich  gestrichen. 

Vgl.  B.  L.  17—21.  21—22,  100,  129,  IIU,  278,  293  u.  a.^) 
Man  könnte  dies  wieder  als  Beweis  dafür  auhassen, 
daß  subjektive  Künste  in  jedem  einzelnen  Fah  nur  nach  ihrer 
AVirkung  beurteilt  werden  dürfen.  —  Sicher  ist  nichts  lang- 
weilig^er  und  ermüdender  als  trockenes  Moralisieren.  Thackerays 
Verständnis  der  Alenschenseele  aber  ist  so  fein  und  allseitig, 
dal.)  die  eigenen  Einfügungen  bei  ihm  stets  eine  verwandte 
Saite  in  uns  erklingen  lassen  und  so  sicherlich  den  Reiz 
seiner  Dichtung  nur  erhöhen. 


\  Auch  sonst  zeigt  sich  heim  Vergleich  der  verschiedenen  Aus- 
ga])en,  daß  der  Dichter  )jei  ^S^euaiü'lagen  v(jrnehmlich  Ki'iiziingen 
vorgenoniinen  hat,  von  denen  stets  auch  eine  gröl^ere  Zahl  suhjektiver 
Ausführungen  betroffen  wird.  Und  zwar  siud  es  meist  längere  Be- 
trachtungen, die  wohl  deshalb  unterdrückt  sind,  weil  sie  den  Gang 
der  Erzählung  zu  sehr  unterbrachen.  Ein  anderer  Grund  oder  eine 
Auswahl  unter  den  verschiedenen  Arten  seiner  subjektiven  Bume:- 
kungen  gelit  aus  den  Beispielen  nicht  hervor. 
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Eliot. 

George  Eliot  schreibt  psychologische  Romane:  Seelen- 
vorgänge, innere  Kämpfe  and  Entwicklungen  sind  der  Kern, 
um  den  sie  ihre  Erzählung  fügt.  Mit  lebhaftester  Teilnahme 
begleitet  sie  ihre  Gestalten,  immer  bedacht,  ihre  Motive  zu 
begründen,  zu  prüfen  und  schließlich  auch  dem  Leser  völlig 
klar  zu  machen.  —  Das  kann  sie  aber  schwer  erreichen,  wenn 
sie  nicht  die  Helden  in  langen,  unnatürlichen  Monologen 
sprechen  lassen  will;  und  so  verfällt  sie  auf  das  naheliegende 
Mittel:  daß  sie  selbst  bei  den  mannigfachsten  Gelegenheiten 
aus  dem  Rahmen  ihrer  Erzählung  heraustritt,  um  die  nötigen 
Erklärungen  zu  geben,  den  eigenen  Empfindungen  Ausdruck 
zu  verleihen,  auf  psychische  Feinheiten  aufmerksam  zu  machen 
oder  zu  sonstigen  erläuternden  Bemerkungen  das  Wort  zu 
ergreifen.  Dabei  nimmt  aber,  wie  gesagt,  die  Psychologie 
den  breitesten  Raum  ein,  sodaß  weitaus  die  meisten  Beispiele 
subjektiven  Piervortretens  bei  George  Ehot  Bemerkungen  psy- 
chologischen Inhalts  vorstellen  und  als  solche  einander  inner- 
lich aufs  engste  verwandt  sind. 


Reflexionen  und  Anmerkungen. 

Beim  Lesen  eines  Romans  ergeht  es  uns  wohl  manchmal 
so,  daß  wir  bei  irgend  einer  Bemerkung  des  Autors  aufblicken 
und  eine  Weile  nachdenklich  verharren,  an  ähnliche  Um- 
stände erinnert  werden,  mit  verw^andten  Erscheinungen  ver- 
gleichen, kurz,  die  Gedanken  verarbeiten,  die  in  uns  wach- 
gerufen wurden.  Plötzlich  erinnern  wir  uns  der  unterbrochenen 
Beschäftigung  und  fahren  in  unserer  Lektüre  fort.  Ähnlich 
scheint  es  zuweilen  auch  unserer  Künstlerin  zu  ergehen;  es 
erscheint  dann,  als  sei  sie  nicht  Schöpferin  des  Werkes  sondern 
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nur  die  Leserin,  die  genau  wie  wir  in  Gedanken  abscliweiEend 
verweilt  —  mit  dem  Unterschied  jedoch,   daß  ihre  Gedanken 
an  der  betreffenden  Stelle  dann  wirkhch  eino-efügt  sind. 
S.  AI.  116—17  lesen  wir: 

"He  fled  to  his  usual  refuge,  tliat  of  hoping  t'or  some 
unforseen  turn  of  fortune,  some  favourable  chance,  which 
would  save  bim  from  unpleasant  consequences  —  perhaps 
even  justify  his  insincerity  by  manifesting  its  prudence." 

Hieran  knüpft  sie  die  lange  psychologische  Ausführung: 

"And  in  this  point  of  trusting  to  some  throw  of  fortune's 
dice,  Godfrey  can  hardly  be  called  specially  old-fashioned. 
Favourable  Chance,  I  fancy,  is  the  god  of  all  men  who  foUow 
their  own  devices  instead  of  obeying  a  law  they  belle ve  in. 
Let  even  a  polished  man  of  these  days  get  into  a  position  he 
is  ashamed  to  avow,  and  his  mind  will  be  beut  on  all  the 
possible  issues  that  may  dehver  him  from  the  calculable  re- 
sults  of  that  Position.  Let  him  live  outside  Iiis  income,  or 
shirk  the  resolute  honest  work  that  Irrings  wages,  and  he 
wih  presently  find  himself  dreaming  of  a  possible  benefactor, 
a  possible  simpleton  who  may  be  cajoled  into  using  his 
interest,  a  possible  State  of  mind  in  some  ])ossible  person  not 
yet  f Orthcoming.  Let  him  neglect  the  responsibihties  of  his 
(jffice,  and  he  will  inevitably  aiichor  himself  on  the  chance, 
that  the  thing  left  undone  may  turn  out  not  to  be  of  the 
supposed  importance.  Let  hhn  betray  Iiis  friend's  confidence, 
and  he  will  adore  that  same  cunning  complexity  called  Chance, 
which  gives  him  the  hope  that  his  friend  will  never  know; 
let  him  forsake  a  deceiit  craft  that  he  may  persue  the  genti- 
lities  of  a  profession  to  which  nature  never  called  him,  and 
his  rehgioii  will  infaUibly  be  the  worship  of  blessed  Chance, 
which  he  will  believe  in  as  the  mighty  creator  of  success. 
The  evü  principle  deprecated  in  that  religion  is  the  orderly 
sequence  by  which  the  seed  brings  forth  a  crop  after  its  kind." 

M.  68,  105,  III,  129,  130,  143,  143—44,  144,  176,  239, 
265,  286,  303,  305,  309,  314,  315,  354,  390,  429,  459,  495, 
525,  547,  559,  563,  572,  573,  620—21;  A.  B.  I.  45,  53,  91—92, 
108,  126,  136,  204,  215—16,  280,  284—85,  294;  A.  B.  IL  2, 


27,  31—32,  271—72,  285— 8(),  299—300;  M.  F.  1.  27,  29,39, 
47,  72—73,  85— 8H,  123,  166—67,  190,  232,  268,  281,  334, 
347—48;  M.  F.  II.  8,  11,  13,  14,  30—32,  52—53,  83,  84, 
133—34,  192—93,  229,  260,  316—317,  340;  U.  1.  133—34, 
135,  147,  155—56,  288,  307;  Ii,  IL  42—43,  70,  188,  193, 
209,  232,  246,  264—65,  266,  295,  296,  306—7,  317,  346; 
S.  M.  4,  17—18,  19,  26,  251,  268. 

8o  wie  wir  Alenschen,  die  uns  lieb  oder  interessant  sind, 
aufmerksam  in  all  ihren  Handlungen  begleiten  und  bei  den 
einzelnen  Entschließungen,  die  sie  treffen,  in  die  Motive  ein- 
zudringen versuchen  und  sie  bis  ins  feinste  verfolgen,  so 
steht  auch  George  Ehot  manchmal  ihren  eigenen  Roman- 
gestalten geg'enüber.  Die  einzelnen  Helden  scheinen  da  gar- 
nicht  die  von  der  Schriftstellerin  vorbedachten  Handlungen  zu 
vollbringen,  sondern  sie  erscheint  vielmehr  höchlichst  erstaunt 
über  die  eigenartige  und  interessante  Entwicklung,  die  die 
Personen  zeigen,  sodaß  sie  sich  als  Zuschauerin  nicht  ver- 
sagen kann,  den  Beweggründen  nachzuspüren,  was  dann 
wdeder  zu  Betrachtungen  Anlaß  gibt,  die  jedoch  viel  enger 
als  die  ersten  Bemerkungen  in  Beziehung  zu  Inhalt  und  Fort- 
gang der  Erzählung  stehen  und  unmittelbarer  aus  ihr  ent- 
springen. 

M.  F.  I.  348.  "...  it  presented  itself  to  him  as  a  plea- 
sure  to  do  the  very  thing  that  would  cause  Mr.  Tulliver  the 
most  deadly  mortification,  — •  and  a  pleasure  of  complex  kind, 
not  made  up  of  crude  malice,  but  mingling  with  it  the  relish 
of  self-*approbation.  To  see  an  enemy  humihated  gives  a 
certain  contentment,  but  this  is  jejune  compared  with  the  highlv 
bleut  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  humihated  by  your  benevolent 
action  or  concession  on  his  behalf.  That  is  a  sort  of  revenge 
which  falls  into  the  scale  of  virtue,  and  Wakem  was  not 
without  an  Intention  of  keeping  that  scale  respectably  filled." 

M.  13,  15,  68,  221,  566;  A.  B.  1.  86,  87,  175,  189—90, 
231,  268,  282,  381—82;  A.  B.II.  29,  318,  320;  M.  F.  1.  263, 
267—68,  269,  303;  M.F.II.  85,  93,  94,  131,  190,  221,  228, 
237,  239;  R.  1.  136,  173,  203,  215,  317,  318,  330,  352,  365; 
R.II.  93,  93—94,  121,  162,  164,  303,  304,  331,368;  S.  M.  175. 
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Eng  verwandt  sind  äußerst  zahlreiche  kurze  Anmerkungen 
psychologischen  Inhalts,  die  ähnlichen  Zwecken  dienen.  Ohne 
eine  fühlbare  Unterbrechung  zu  verursachen,  sollen  sie  er- 
läutern, begründen  und  erklären,  kurz,  die  Anschaulichkeit 
und  das  Verständnis  für  die  Handlung  vertiefen. 

A.  B.  I  38 — 39.  "...  who  had  been  interested  in  the 
course  of  the  sennon  as  if  it  had  been  the  development  of 
a  drama  —  for  there  is  this  sort  of  fascination  in  all  sincere 
unprenieditated  eloquence  which  opcns  to  one  the  inward 
drama  of  the  speaker's  emotions." 

K.II  81.  "...  a  gaze  in  wliich  simple  luunan  fellow- 
ship  expressed  itself  as  a  strongly-felt  bond.  Such  a  glance 
is  half  the  vocation  of  tlie  priest  and  spiritnal  guide  of 
men.  — " 

H.  I  310.  "Xo  wonder  Tito  was  populär:  the  touch-stone 
by  wdiich  men  try  us  is  most  often  their  own  vanity." 

M.  F.  II  235.  "...  it  was  so  many  years  since  she 
had  danced  at  school;  and  she  was  glad  to  have  that  excuse, 
for  it  is  in  dancing  with  a  heavy  heart." 

M.  2,  19,  44,  50,  51,  52,  67,  74,  78,  85,  87,  91,  97, 
100,  103,  104,  108,  113,  117,  120,  121,  137,  141,  142,  143, 
145,  147,  153,  155,  156,  161,  163,  167,  168,  172,  173,  177, 
182,  187,  190,  192,  196,  200,  205,  208,  210,  212,  220,  221, 
223,  232—33,  233,  244,  254,  268,  269,  270,  276,  288,  291, 
302,  309,  314,  316,  321,  326,  336,  341,  346,  369,  372,  385, 
386,  386—87,  394,  404,  414,  415,  424,  429,  432,  434,  435, 
439—40,  443,  447,  456,  459,  460,  464,  481,  493,  494,  498, 
501,  504,  511,  547,  577,  581,  596;  A.  R.  1.  20,  26,  50,  51, 
52,  54,  64,  70,  71,  89,  92,  132—33,  141,  155,  168,  169,  176, 
186,  198,  199,  206,  209,  265,  270,  278,  356,  362,  387; 
A.  B.  II.  5,  10,  27,  39,  60,  67,  78,  90,  101,  105,  106,  109, 
110,  115,  121,  124—25,  154,  166,  171,  182—83,  183,  189, 
196,  198,  201,  292,  304,  318,  319;  M.  F.  I.  105,  239,  266, 
271,  286,  323,  325,  337,  346  -47,  358,  362;  M.F.II.  7,  21, 
35,  42,  53,  55,  134,  153,  182,  202,  221,  230,  276,  278,  291, 
294,  303,  310,  328,  337,  343;  R.  1.  12,  38,  92—93,  126,  133, 
137,  162,  181,  206,  214,  243,   258—59,  282,  283,  292,  354, 
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359;  R.  II.  8,  8—9,  20,  24,  28,  84,  46,  51,  76,  92,  93,  114, 
119,  151,  153,  218,  290,  323,  342;  S.  M.  1,  157. 

Bei  einer  großen  Anzahl  dieser  Beispiele  läßt  sich  be- 
reits  beobachten,  daß  die  Verfasserin  ihren  Bemerkung'en 
gern  eine  verallgemeinernde  Präg-ung  gib't.  In  die  aus- 
gesprochene knappe  Form  eines  allgemeinen  Satzes  oder  gar 
einer  Sentenz  kleidet  sie  mit  Vorliebe  Einleitung  oder  Ab- 
schluß einer  Erzählungsphase  ein. 

a )  einleitender  Satz  : 

R.  II.  260.  "But  a  man's  own  salety  is  a  god  that 
sometimes  makes  very  grim  demands." 
M.  58,  68,  108,  III,  153,  225,  404,  436,  459,  491, 
498,  502,  547,  561,  594,  620;  A.  B.  1.  33,  59;  A.B.II. 
183,  323;  M.F.II.  7,  351;  R.  II.  121,  162,  310,  352, 
372;  S.  M.  174,  222,  237. 

b)  abschließender  Satz: 

M.  F.  II.  157.  "...for  the  happiest  women,  hke  the 
happiest  nations,  have  no  history." 

M.  46,  59,  341,  509,  579;  A.  B.  I.  231,  341;  M.  F.  1. 
182,  231,  254,  255,  323;  M.F.II.  85,  157,  162,  243; 
R.  I.  10,  14;  R.  II.  153,  166,  228,  231,  272,  324,  368, 
467;  S.  M.  20,  230. 

c)  einleitende  Sentenz: 

M.  222.     "In   all   failures,   the   beginning  is  certainly 

the  half  of  the  whole." 

M.  410.     "Nettle-seed  needs  no  digging"." 

M.  478,  511,  595,  616;  A.  B.  II.  15;  S.  M.  66. 

d)  abschließende  Sentenz: 

M.  F.  II.  121.    "Sad  ending  to  the  day  that  had  risen  on 
them  all  like  a  beginning  of  better  times !    But  mingled 
seed  must  bear  a  mingled  crop." 
M.  143;  S.  iM.  89. 
Philosophierende  Bemerkungen,  die  nicht  eigentlich  in  das 
Gebiet  des  Psychologischen  hineing^ehören,  finden  sich  nur  selten. 

R.  II.  35.  "It  is  the  way  with  half  the  truth  amidst 
whicli  we  live  that  it  only  haunts  us  and  makes  duU  pulsations 
that  are  never  born  into  sound." 


AI.  23.  "Who  can  teil  what  just  criticisms  Murr  the  Cat 
may  be  passing  on  us  beings  of  wider  speculation?" 

M.  59,  60;  A.  B.  I.  136;  A.  B.  II.  304—5;  R.  I.  238; 
R.  IL  62,  314.* 

Das  peinlich  gewissenhafte  Bemühen,  ihren  Helden  volle 
Gerechtigkeit  nach  jeder  Seite  hin  widerfahren  zu  lassen, 
führt  sie  bisweilen  sogar  zu  Auseinandersetzungen  mit  dem 
Leser,  der  vielleicht  geneigt  sein  könnte,  ein  vorschnelles  oder 
nngerechtes  Urteil  zu  fällen. 

M.  F.  IL  84—85.  "Do  not  think  too  hardly  of  Philip. 
Ugly  and  deformed  peo2)le  have  great  need  of  unusual  virtues, 
because  they  are  likely  to  be  extremely  uncomfortable  with- 
out  them:  but  the  theory  that  unusual  virtues  spring  by  a 
direct  consequence  out  of  personal  disadvantages,  as  animals 
get  thicker  vvool  in  severe  climates,  is  perhaps  a  little  over- 
strained.  The  temptations  of  beauty  are  much  dwelt  upon, 
but  I  fancy,  they  only  bear  the  same  relation  to  those  of 
ugliness,  as  the  temptation  to  excess  at  a  feast,  where  the 
delights  are  varied  for  eye  and  ear  as  well  as  palate,  bears 
to  the  temptations  that  assail  the  desperation  of  hunger.  Does 
not  the  Hunger  Tower  stand  as  a  type  of  the  utmost  trial  to 
what  is  human  in  us?'' 

M.  109.  "Where  then  lay  the  spots  of  commonness? 
says  a  young  lady  enamoured  of  that  careless  grace.  How 
could  there  be  any  commonness  in  a  man  so  well  bred,  so 
ambitious  of  social  distinction,  so  generous  and  unusual  in 
his  views  of  social  dutyV  As  easily  as  there  may  be 
stupidity  in  a  man  of  genius  if  you  take  him  unawares  on  the 
wrong  subject,  or  as  many  a  man  wlio  has  the  best  wiU  to 
advance  the  social  mihenium  might  be  ill-inspired  in  imagining 
its  lighter  pleasures;  unable  to  go  beyond  Offenbach's  music, 
or  the  brilliant  punning  in  the  last  burlesque." 

M.  F.  II.  319.  "...  if  you  are  inclined  to  be  severe  on 
his  severity,  remember  that  the  responsibility  of  tolerance  lies 
with  those  who  have  the  wider  wisdom." 

M.  40,  41,  59—60,  61,  88,  106,  108—09,  121,  123,  170, 
197,  204—05,  222,   237,   294,  302,  315,  347,  372—73,  480, 
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549—50,  562,  578;  A.  B.  I,  46—47,  89,  203,  218,  333; 
A.  B.  II.  31,  67—68,  85—87,  268,  271—72;  M.  F.  I.  104; 
M.  F.  II.  13,  30—32,  51,  135,  158—59,  186,  194. 

Auch  ohne  gerade  Veranlassung  zu  Auseinandersetzungen 
zu  haben,  stellt  sie  sich  doch  bisweilen  vor,  welchen  Eindruck 
das  Mitgeteilte  auf  den  Leser  machen  könnte,  spielt  mit  ihm 
zusammen  den  unbeteiligten  Beobachter,  fordert  ihn  auf,  sich 
die  Situation  deutlicli  auszumalen,  benützt  überhaupt  gerne 
eine  Gelegenheit  die  Verliindung  mit  dem  Leser  herzustellen. 

M.  436.  "Opinions  may  be  divided  as  to  his  wisdom  in 
makino'  this  present:  some  mav  think  that  is  was...'' 

M.  F.  II.  1  2(i.     .  .  .  your  disceruiueut  ))erceives  at  once.  .  .  " 

A.  B.  1.  169.  " .  .  .  you  will  jierhaps  be  surprised  to  liear.  .  . 

M.  F.  II.  38.     ".  .  .1  ask  you  to  imagine .  .  ."' 

M.  34.  109.  227,  263,  278,  319,  398;  A.  B.  L  3,  68,  90, 
91.  92,  216,  266—67,  278,  282,  283,  295;  A.  B.  IL  89,  109, 
113,  175,  201,  240,  265,  319;  M.  F.  I.  83,  92,  118,  119,  126, 
157,  167,  220,  225;  M.  F.  IL  2—3,  39,  126,  153,  157,  178, 
220,  228;  S.  M.  16,  127,  256. 

Eine  Verbindung  mit  dem  Leser  bringt  sie  auch  dann 
zustande,  wenn  sie  an  seine  eigene  Erfahrung  appelliert,  in- 
dem sie  das  Erzählte  als  typisches  Beispiel  darstellt.  —  Ent- 
weder ganz  verallgemeinernd:  wir  alle  werden  unter  den 
gleichen  Bedingungen  das  gleiche  Erlebnis  haben,  wir  alle 
sind  den  gleichen  Schwächen  und  Fehlern  unterworfen,  wie 
sie  uns  eben  an  einer  Person  der  Erzählung  geschildert  werden. 

M.  F.  II.  115.  "...  the  sweet  humilitv  that  Springs  in 
US  all  in  momeuts  of  true  admiration  and  gratitude." 

^1.  242.  "...  had  not  thouroughly  represented  those 
mixed  reasons  to  liimself;  irritated  feeling  with  him,  as  witli 
all  fo  US,  seeking  rather  for  justification  than  for  self-knowledge." 

M.  33,  41,  60,  155,  238,  244,  310,  346,  347,  348,  420, 
465,  503,  572,  583;  A.  B.  1.  150,  246,  299;  A.  B.  II.  7, 
12—13,  205,  233,  323;  M.  F.  It.  182,  264.  319;  R.  I.  149, 
183;  R.  II.  33,  38,  53,  306;  S.  M.  22. 

Oder  eine  Sache  wird  nur  als  typisch  für  Menschen  einer 
ganz  bestimmteil  psychologischen  A'erauhigung  hingestellt: 
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R.  I.  370.  "...  shut  up  in  the  narrowness  that  hedges 
in  all  merely  clever,  nnimpassioned  men.  .  ." 

M.  123,  254,  309,  394,  447,  606;  A.  B.  1.  142,  248, 
262—63,  278;  A.  B.  IL  10,  20,  136;  M.  F.  IL  194,  196; 
R.  L  265,  322,  335:  R.  IL  51,  299;  S.  M.  11,  116. 

Oder  aber,  wenn  die  Sache  nicht  gerade  durchaus  zu 
verallg-emeinern  ist,  wird  doch  darauf  hingewiesen,  daß  der 
berichtete  Fall  nicht  vereinzelt  dastehe,  sondern  daß  ja  so 
viele  Parallelen  zu  beobachten  seien: 

AI.  142.  "Not  that  this ...  was  auvthing*  very  exceptional: 
many  souls  in  their  young  nudity  are  tumbled  out  among  in- 
congruities  and  left  'to  find  their  feet'  among  them,  while  their 
eiders  go  about  their  business." 

A.  B.  II.  254.    "As  it  offen  happens .  .  ." 

M.  105,  123,  457;  A.  B.  1.  169,  295;  A.  B.  IL  125—26, 
R.  1.  128,  217;  R.  II,  360;  S.  M.  28. 

Zum  größten  Teil  trägt  die  Verfasserin  den  Inhalt  ihrer 
subjektiven  Aleditationen  mit  kategorischer  Bestimmtheit  als 
allgemein  einzusehende  Tatsache  vor;  nur  vereinzelt  wählt  sie 
die  bescheidenere  Einkleidung,  sie  als  Ergebnis  ihrer  perscin- 
hchen  Ansicht  hinzustellen: 

A.B.  1.214.  "It  is  Our  habit  to  say  that  while  the  lower 
nature  can  never  understand  the  higher,  the  higher  nature 
commands  a  complete  view  of  the  lower.  But  I  think  the 
higher  nature  has  to  learn  this  comprehention,  as  we  learn 
the  art  of  vision,  by  a  good  deal  of  hard  experience,  offen 
with  bruises  and  gashes  incurred  in  taking  things  up  by  the 
wrong  end,  and  fancying  our  space  wider  than  it  is." 

M.  114,  144,  206,  310;  M.  F.  L  190;  M.  F.  IL  4,  135; 
S.  M.  124,  258. 

Schon  bei  Dickens  haben  wir  die  präsentischen  Neben- 
sätze, die  eine  verallgemeinernde  Behauptung  enthielten,  als 
subjektiven  Inhalts  bezeichnet.  Mit  noch  größerem  Recht 
dürfen  wir  das  bei  George  Elliot  tun.  Hier  treffen  wir  un- 
gemein häufig  auf  solche  Nebensätze,  und  zwar  enthalten  sie 
fast  stets  eine  psychologische  Tatsache,  oder  das  Gesagte 
wird  darin  zu  einer  solchen  gestempelt.    Offenbar  scheint  ihr 
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in  solclien  Fällen  die  Psychologie  so  klar  verständlich  zu  sein, 
daß  sie  eine  lange  Ausführung  nicht  für  angemessen  erachtet; 
aber  dennoch  glaubt  sie,  wenigstens  in  dieser  gedrängten 
Form  darauf  hinweisen  zu  müssen,  anstatt  die  Tatsache  ganz 
ohne  Kommentar  wiederzugeben.  (Wo  es  sich  um  Relativ- 
sätze handelt,  w^as  meistens  der  Fall  ist,  sehen  wir  das  zu- 
gehörige Nomen  mit  dem  Demonstrativpronomen  verbunden, 
was  ihm  besonderen  Nachdruck  verleiht  und  zugleich  auf  eine 
folgende  Erläuterung  vorbereitet.) 

R.  I.  250.  "  .  .  .  could  not  resist  that  argument  of  success 
which  is  always  powerful  with  men  of  tlie  world." 

A.  B.  I.  147.  .  .in  that  finest  woman's  tact  which  pro- 
ceeds  from  acute  and  ready  sympathy." 

M.  F.  II.  195.  "...  she  looked  at  him  with  that  open, 
affectionate  scrutiny,  which  we  give  to  a  friend  from  whom 
we  have  been  long  separated." 

M.  141.  "...she  was  sobbing  bitterly  with  such  aban- 
donment  to  this  relief  of  an  oppressed  heart  as  a  woman 
habitually  controlled  by  pride  on  her  own  account  and  thought- 
fulness  for  others  will  sometimes  allow  herseif  when  she  feels 
securely  alone." 

M.  2,  16,  21,  42,  47,  50,  51,  61,  74,  81,  85,  108,  109, 
110,  115,  120,  121,  126,  130,  131,  132,  137,  145,  146,  147, 
150,  153,  155,  159,  166,  172,  173,  177,  179,  187,  195,  197, 
201,  202,  205—06,  206,  221,  230,  250,  264,  274,  283,  286, 
291,  316,  321,  327,  331,  337,  377,  379,  382,  404,  420,  423, 
430,  432,  344,  438,  439,  441,  445.  455,  458,  468,  469,  475, 
478,  482,  486,  493,  495,  498,  499,  503,  504,  518,  523,  529—30, 
540,  555,  656,  559,  569,  566,  581,  583,  584,  585,  595,  601, 
A.  B.  I.  3,  13,  25,  26,  32,  34,  62,  69,  86,  87,  135,  137,  154, 
192,  193,  212,  213,  214,  267,  276,  293,  295,  305,  311,  360, 
A.  B.  II.  14,  21,  29,  60,  62,  67,  110,  III,  138,  141,  153, 
155,  158,  161,  204,  277;  M.  F.  I.  79,  102,  257;  M.  F.  IL  8, 
26,  38,  54,  75,  83,  84,  85,  89,  135,  136,  142,  147,  157,  170, 
187,  196,  199,  213,  228,  236,  237,  238,  280,  282,  283,  296, 
333,  249;  R.  I.  66,  81,  115,  210,  212,  235,  252,  263,  289, 
290,   291,   292,   305,  320,  321,   361,  370;  R.  IL  16,  32,  35, 
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57,  59,  104,  125,  129,  134,  136,  142,  153,  154,  158,  162, 
170—71,  183,  212,  231,  232,  245,  246  -47,  252,  261,  269, 
284,  295,  298,  307,  322,  325,  345,  363. 

Daneben  finden  sicli  aber  auch  derartio'e  Nebensätze, 
die  nur  der  Erläuteruno"  und  Feststellung  dienen,  ohne  gerade 
ps^^chologischen  Inhalts  zu  sein. 

S.  M.  11.  .  . Manier  s  face,  heightened  by  that  absence 
of  special  Observation,  that  defenceless  deer-like  gaze  which 
belongs  to  large  prominent  eyes .  .  . ' 

M.  1.  "Miss  Brooke  liad  that  kind  of  beautv  which 
seems  to  be  thrown  into  reUef  bv  poor  dress." 

M.  9,  318,  319,  411,  413,  617;  A.  B.  1.  19,  39,  375; 
M.  F.  I.  71,  105,  228,  257;  M.  F.  II.  26,  39—40,  116,  236, 
279;  R.  I.  24,  99,  125,  138,  216,  238;  R.  II.  164,  327,  338, 
371;  S.  M.  3,  9. 

Als  Hauptzweck  verfolgten  alle  diese  Nebensätze  eine 
VerdeutHchung  des  Gesagten.  Überhaupt  ist  George  Eliot 
ängstlich  bemüht,  alles,  was  sie  sagen  will,  möglichst  klar 
und  lebhaft  darzustellen.  Das  ist  wohl  auch  der  Grund, 
weshalb  Gleichnisse  und  Vergleiche  zur  besseren  Veranschau- 
lichung so  beliebt  bei  ihr  sind. 

R.  I.  268.  "...  and  as  in  a  tree  that  bears  a  myriad 
of  blossoms,  each  single  bud  with  its  fruit  is  dependent  on 
the  primary  circulation  of  the  sap,  so  the  fortunes  of  Tito 
and  Romola  were  dependent  on  cei'tain  grand  political  and 
social  conditions  which  made  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Italy." 

R.  II.  39.  "As  a  strong  body  struggles  against  fuines 
with  the  more  violence  when  they  begin  to  be  stifling,  a 
strong  soul  struggles  against  phantasies  with  all  the  more 
alarmed  energy  when  they  threaten  to  govern  in  the  place 
of  thought." 

M.  421.  "...  adjusting  herseif  with  a  little  sliake  as  of 
a  bird  which  lays  down  its  ruffled  plumage." 

Wie  gerne  sie  solche  Vergleiche  bringt  und  sich  freut, 
wenn  ihr  einer  besonders  gut  gelungen  ist,  sagt  sie  selber 
in  einem  der  Beispiele: 

M.  443.     "News  is  often  dispersed  as  thoughtlessly  and 
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effectively  as  that  poUen  which  the  bees  carry  off  (having  no 
idea  how  powdery  they  are)  Avlien  they  are  buzzing"  in  search 
of  their  particular  nectar.  This  fine  comparison  has  reference 
to  Fred  Vincy,  who.  .  .  " 

M.  41,  43,  88,  95,  107,  III,  129,  137.  171,  176,  178, 
179,  188,  194,  208,  209,  223,  228,  243,  258,  259,  263,  265, 
310,  315,  315—16,  316,  317,  319,  327,  349,  379,  385,  398, 
404,  409,  413,  421,  456,  468,  471,  484,  494,  498,  499,  509, 
511,  517,  531,  578,  596;  A.  B.  L  1,  31,  62,  71,  92,  126, 
131,  142,  155,  187—88,  205,  210,  266,  280,  301,  362,  376; 
A.  B.  II.  7,  8,  15,  27,  28,  62,  89,  117,  126,  183,  190,  199, 
206,  211,  262,  283,  284,  285,  303,  305,  319—20;  M.  F.  I.  91, 
166,  346,  350;  M.  F.  II.  52—53,  86,  182,  188,  194,  196, 
226,  244,  245,  267,  271,  285;  R.  I.  62,  115,  127,  129—30, 
138,  158,  238,  290,  301,  334,  335,  346,  349,  376,  387; 
R.  II.  32,  53,  74,  77,  88,  94,  112,  150,  156,  167,  170,  186, 
187,  189,  208,  268,  275,  312,  322. 

Gleichzeitig  aber  zeigt  uns  auch  das  zuletzt  zitierte  Bei- 
spiel, auf  welche  Weise  sie  mitunter  nach  einer  allgemeinen 
Betrachtung  die  Überleitung  zum  Stoff  herzustellen  weiß.  — 
An  einer  andern  Stelle  schildert  sie  eine  physikaHsche  Beob- 
achtung und  leitet  dann  über: 

M.  194.  "...  The  Scratches  are  events,  the  candle  is 
the  egoism  of  any  person  now  absent  —  of  Miss  Vincy,  for 
example.  ' 

M.  144,  288;  M.  F.  II.  182. 

♦ 

Nicht  nur  allein  aus  seiner  persönlichen  Veranlagung 
heraus  sucht  sie  die  Psychologie  des  einzelnen  Menschen  zu 
ergründen,  sie  stellt  ihn  auch  in  seine  Zeit  und  engere  Heimat 
hinein,  aus  deren  Betrachtung  sich  ihr  auch  manche  Er- 
klärung ergibt.  Die  Kenntnis  der  geistigen  Richtung,  des 
Geschmackes,  ja  selbst  ganz  äußerlicher  Sitten  und  Gebräuche, 
die  einer  besonderen  Zeit  oder  einem  besonderen  Stande 
eigentümlich  sind,  läßt  uns  ja  oftmals  vieles  anders  beurteilen, 
als  es  dem  ersten  Eindruck  nach  erscheinen  woUte. 

RT.  I.  272.  "The  idea  of  prophetic  gifts  was  not  a  re- 
mote  ono  in  that  age:  seers  of  visions,  circumstautial  heralds 
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of  tliings  to  be  were  far  from  uncommon  eitlier  outside  or 
iiiside  the  cloister." 

M.  110.    "such  was  the  taste  of  those  times." 

R.  I.  265.  "It  was  customarv  to  have  very  long  troops 
of  kindred  and  friends  at  the  spozalisio,  or  betrothal  ..." 

A.  B.  I.  127.  " —  a  degree  of  accomphshment  totally 
unknown  among  the  richest  farmers  oft  that  country-side." 

M.  2,  16,  45,  104,  105—06,  107—08,  210,  298,  322, 
335,  399,  414,  418—19;  A.  B.  I.  103,  128;  A.  B.  II.  196, 
299—300;  M.  F.  I.  225,  232;  R.  I.  102,  104,  113,  142,  230, 
245,  257,  354,  366;  R.  II.  57,  58,  107. 

Ein  Vergieich  mit  der  Gegenwart  hegt  bei  solchen  Ge- 
legenheiten ja  sehr  nahe: 

M.  F.  I.  166.  "This  inalienable  habit  of  saving,  as  an 
end  in  itseif,  belonged  to  the  industrious  men  of  business  of  a 
former  generation,  who  made  their  fortunes  slowly,  ahnost  as 
the  tracking  of  the  fox  belongs  to  the  harrier  —  it  con- 
stituted  them  as  a  "race",  which  is  nearly  lost  in  these  days 
of  rapid  money-getting,  when  lavishness  comes  close  on  the 
back  of  want." 

M.  16,  107,  138;  A.  B.  I.  132;  M.  F.  I.  191;  R.  II.  230; 
S.  M.  253. 

Auch  ein  Hinweis  darauf,  ob  alte  Anschauungen  u.  ähnl. 
noch  heute  weiterbestehen,  oder  ob  sich  wenigstens  Reste 
davon  bis  in  die  Neuzeit  hineingerettet  haben,  ist  von  Interesse 
fih"  den  Leser. 

S.  M.  4.  "Such  strängte  lingering  echoes  of  the  old 
demon-worship  might  perhaps  even  now  be  caught  by  the 
diligent  listener  among  the  grey-haired  peasantry;  for  the 
rnde  mind  with  difficulty  associates  the  idea  of  power  and 
benignity.  ' 

R.  1.  17,  23,  III,  113. 

Hierher  gehört  auch  ein  Beispiel,  in  dem  eine  alte  An- 
schauimg  als  Einleitung  und  in  ihrer  Nachwirkung  gewisser- 
maloen  als  Grundlage  eines  Seelenzustands  angeführt  wird: 

S.  M.  21.  "In  the  early  ag^es  of  the  world,  we  know, 
it  was  beheved.   that  each  territorv  was  inhabited  and  ruled 
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by  its  own  clivinities,  so  ihal  a  man  could  cross  thc  bordering 
hoights  and  be  out  of  the  reach  of  Iiis  native  gods,  whose 
preserice  was  confined  to  the  streams  and  the  gTOves  and 
the  hüls  among  which  he  had  hved  from  his  birth.  And  poor 
Silas  was  vaguely  conscious  of  something  not  unlike  the 
leeling  of  primitive  men.  .  .  " 

Eine  letzte  Art  psychologischer  Erläuterungen  endlich  ist 
in  die  Form  der  satirischen  oder  humoristischen  Bemerkung 
gekleidet.  AVo  die  Satire  zutage  tritt,  ist  sie  aber  stets  mit 
freundlichem  Humor  gewürzt,  sodaß  der  zugrunde  liegende 
Tadel  kaum  fühlbar  wird. 

M.  F.  II.  löl.  "...and  as  it  is  always  pleasant  to  im- 
prove  the  minds  of  ladies  by  talking  to  them  at  ease  on  sub- 
jects  of  which  they  know  nothing,  Stephen  became  quite 
brilliant  in  an  accouut  of  Buckland's  Treatise..." 

R.  I.  216 — 17.  "It  is  not  a  subhme  attitude  for  a  man, 
to  sit  with  lathered  cliin  tlirown  backward,  and  have  his 
nose  made  a  handle  of,  but  to  be  shaved  was  a  fashion  of 
Florentine  respectabiiity,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  gravely 
men  look  at  each  other  when  they  are  all  in  the  fashion." 

M.  12.  "A  man's  mind  —  what  there  is  of  it  —  has 
always  the  advantage  of  being  masculine  —  as  the  smallest 
birch-tree  is  of  a  higher  kind  than  the  most  soaring  palm  — , 
and  even  Iiis  ignorance  is  of  a  sounder  (piality  und 
gleich  darauf: 

"...  but  a  kind  Providence  furnislies  the  limpest  personahty 
with  a  little  gum  or  starch  in  the  form  of  tradition." 

M.  17,  18,  25,  40—41,  46,  67,  81,  88,  90,  92,  103,  117, 
119,  122,  165,  169,  171,  175,  178,  190,  205,  223,  225,  227, 
229,  256,  260,  267,  319,  333,  334,  340,  371,  372,  373,  374, 
408,  431,  432,  465,  479,  559;  A.  B.  I.  166,  169,  190,  203—4, 
267,  272,  304,  330,  371;  A.  B.  II.  34,  44,  79,  123—24,  259, 
306,  307,  309,  326;  M.  F.  I.  110—111,  134,  185;  M.  F.  II. 
14  -15,  33,  84,  135,  137,  153,  179,  223,  252—53,  327,  331, 
337;  R.  1.  22,  23,  102,  103,  103—4,  121,  229,  360;  R.  IL 
24,  51,  179,  284,  291. 

Obwohl  bei  einer  Schriftstellerin,  die  ihre  Aufmerksamkeit 
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vorwiegend  der  psychologischen  Seite  ihrer  Personen  schenkt, 
eine  emphatische  Rhetorik  eigenthch  nahehegt,  so  finden  wir 
verhähnismäioig  wenige  Beispiele  gehobener  Ausdrucksweise. 
Es  ist  dadurch  die  grofoe  Gefahr  vermieden,  in  einen  weh- 
mütig lamentierenden  oder  eindringlich  didaktischen  Ton  zu 
verfaUen.  Selbst  die  vorhandenen  Beispiele  sind  so  gehalten, 
dalo  eine  derartige  Wirkung  nicht  zu  befürchten  ist. 

M.  F.  I.  44.  ''These  bitter  sorrovvs  of  cliüdhood!  when 
sorrow  is  all  new  and  stränge,  when  hope  has  not  yet  got 
wings  to  fly  beyond  the  days  and  weeks,  and  the  space  from 
Summer  to  summer  seems  measureless." 

A.  B.  II.  130.  "Alas!  tliat  relief  seems  to  end  the 
moment  it  has  begun." 

M.  313.  "Nay,  are  tliere  many  sitnations  more  sublimely 
tragic  than  the  struggle  of  the  soul  with  the  demand  to  re- 
nounce  a  work  which  has  been  all  the  significance  of  its 
life  —  a  significance  which  is  to  vanish  as  the  w^aters  wdiich 
come  and  go  wehere  no  man  has  need  of  them?" 

M.  121,  123,  143,  254—55,  309,  325,  328,  385,  523, 
530,  556;  A.  B.  I.  172;  A.  B.  II.  7,  133—34,  259,  324; 
M.  F.  I.  161,  172,  322;  M.  F.  IL  299,  311,  332,  346,;  R.  I. 
154,  276;  R.  II.  113,  364,  438. 

Kapiteleinleitung  und  Schlnl.)  scheinen  nicht  mit  beson- 
derer Absicht  als  Gelegenheit  subjektiven  Hervortretens  be- 
nützt zu  sein.  Was  sich  uns  hier  bietet,  könnte  meist  ebenso- 
gut im  Kapitelinnern  stehen;  z.  B.: 

Am  Kapitelanfang: 

M.  F.  II.  351.  "Xature  repairs  her  ravages  —  repairs 
tliem  with  her  sunshine,  and  with  human  labour."  —  Hierauf 
folgt  die  Schilderung  der  Landschaft  fünf  Jahre  nach  der 
großen  Überschwemmung. 

M.  176,  194,  243,  294,  404,  491,  594,  610,  616;  AI.  F.  IL 
8,  94;  R.  1.  109;  R.  II.  7,  165. 

Am  Kapitels chlulo : 

M.  43.  "We  mortals,  men  and  women,  devonr  many  a 
disappointment  betvveen  breakfast  and  dinner-time;  keep  back 
the  tears  and  look  a  httle  pale  about  the  lips,  and  in  answer 
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to  inquii'ies  say,  „Oh,  nothing!"  Pride  holps  us;  and  pride 
is  not  a  bad  thing  when  it  only  urges  us  to  hide  our  own 
hurts  —  not  to  hurt  others." 

M.  7,  13,  46,  50,  141,  251,  621;  A.  B.  I.  39,  67,  114, 
276,  284—85,  362;  A.  B.  IL  68,  271—72,  299—300,  324; 
M.  F.  I.  12,  29—30,  50—51,  113,  207—08,  241,  254,  350; 
M.  F.  II.  14—15,  25,  162,  172,  243,  316—17;  R.  1.  307, 
335,  345,  365;  S.  M.  216. 

Adam  Bede  I:  Kap.  XVII  ist  durchaus  subjektiv,  was 
schon  in  der  Überschrift  "In  which  the  Story  pauses  a  httle" 
angekündigt  wird.  —  Im  übrigen  tragen  die  Kapitelüber- 
schriften keinen  stark  subjektiven  Charakter,  wie  sie  es  bei 
Dickens  und  Thackeray  taten.  — 

Die  ausgesprochene  Form  des  Epilogs  begegnet  uns 
überhaupt  nicht,  wenn  auch  das  letzte  Kapitel  von  Adam  Bede 
diese  Überschrift  trägt. 

Die  besonderen  Eigentümlichkeiten  des  Prologs  dagegen 
zeigen  sich  im  Vorwort  zu  „Romola"  (I.  7 — 16)  und  "Middle- 
march"  (V^II — VIII)  und  in  den  beiden  ersten  Kapiteln  von 
Bd.  I  u.  II  von  "The  Mill  on  the  Floss".  So  wird  z.  B.  im 
„Prelude"  zu  "Middlemarch"  die  Hauptheldin  mit  St.  Theresa 
verglichen,  was  zu  langer  Betrachtung  über  unverstandene 
Frauengröße  Anlaß  gibt.  —  Ein  Vorwort  in  gedrängter  Form : 

A.  B.  I.  1.  "With  a  single  drop  of  ink  for  a  mirror, 
the  Egyptian  sorcerer  undertakes  to  reveal  to  any  chance 
comer  far-reaching  visions  of  the  past.  This  is  what  I  under- 
take  for  you,  reader.  With  this  drop  of  ink  at  the  end  of 
my  pen  I  will  show^  you  ..." 

Warum  sie  Kapiteleingänge  nicht  zur  Unterhaltung  mit 
dem  Leser  ausnützt,  darüber  gibt  uns  die  Verfasserin  selber 
Aufschluß.  Sie  unterfängt  sich  nicht,  es  Fielding  nachtun  zu 
wollen,  denn  einen  kritischen  Vergleich  mit  diesem  Meister 
glaubt  sie  nicht  aushalten  zu  können.  Auch  ist  sie  so  ganz 
von  ihren  Problemen  in  Anspruch  genommen,  daß  ihr  nicht 
Zeit  bleibt,  sich   durch  weite  Abschweifungen  zu  zersplittern. 

^I.  102.  "A  Great  Historian,  as  he  insisted  on  calhng 
himself,   who  had   the   happines   to  be  dead  a  hundred  and 
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twenty  years  ag-o,  and  so  to  take  Iiis  i:>lace  amoiig  the  colossi 
whose  huge  legs  oar  living-  pettiness  is  observed  to  walk 
linder,  glories  in  his  copious  remarks  and  digressions  as  the 
least  imitable  part  of  his  work,  and  especially  in  those  initial 
chapters  to  the  successive  books  of  his  history,  where  he 
seems  to  bring  his  arm-chair  to  the  proscenium  and  chat 
with  US  in  all  the  lusty  ease  of  his  hne  English :  But  Fielding 
hved  when  the  days  were  longer  (for  time,  like  money,  is 
measured  by  our  needs),  when  summer-afternoons  were 
spacioiis,  and  the  clock  ticked  slovvly  in  the  winter-evenings. 
We  belated  historians  must  not  linger  after  his  example;  and 
if  we  did  so,  it  is  probable  that  our  chat  would  be  thin  and 
eager,  as  if  delivered  from  a  canip-stool  in  a  parrot-hoiise. 
I  at  least  have  so  much  to  do  in  unravelling  certain  human 
lots,  and  seeing  how  they  were  woven  and  interwoven,  that 
all  the  hght  I  can  coniniand  iniist  be  concentrated  on  this 
particiilar  web,  and  not  dispersed  over  that  tempting  ränge 
of  relevancies  called  the  universe." 

Der  Hinweis  auf  Fielding  ist  nicht  die  einzige  Bezugnahme 
auf  andere  Schriftsteller  und  ihre  Werke. 

Sie  beruft  sich  auf  ihre  Quelle. 

R.  I.  278.     '\  .  .  as  credible  historians  imply  ..." 
Oder  ihr  Vorbild: 

M.  68.  "...  as  we  find  in  older  Herodotus,  who  also, 
in  telhng  what  had  been,  thought  it  well  to  take  a  woman's 
lot  for  his  starting-point." 

Oder  sie  führt  Citate  an: 

M.  165.    "The  poet  must  know  how  to  hate,  says  Goethe." 

M.  F.  II.  181.  "«Gharacter»,  says  Xovahs  in  one  of 
his  questionable  aphorisms  —  «character  is  destiny»" 

A.  B.  I.  13.  "...  nor  was  it  a  "spotty  globe",  as  Milton 
irreverently  called  the  moon." 

Persönhche  Stellungnahme  drückt  sich  auch  leise  aus, 
wenn  sie  M.  606  "immortal  Bunyan"  erwähnt,  oder  wenn  sie 
Walter  Scott  ein  Lob  spendet  in  den  Worten: 

M.  422.  "...  reading  aloud  from  that  beloved  writer 
who  has  made  a  chief  part  in  the  happiness  of  many  young  lives." 
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Die  Erwähnung'  des  „Kater  Murr"  (M.  23)  zeigt,  daß 
ihr  auch  Jean  Paul  nicht  unbekannt  ist. 

M.  266;  M.  F.  II.  238;  R.  I.  265,  309;  R.  IL  331. 

Mitunter  hefert  ihr  auch  die  eigene  Erfahrung  die  ürund- 
lage  zu  einer  Aussage : 

M.  F.  1.  101.    "...  1  have  observed  ..." 

Sie  erzählt  Selbsterlebtes  oder  hat  die  Gegend  und  die 
Leute  persönlich  gekannt. 

M.  F.  I  schildert  sie  im  ersten  Kapitel  die  Scenerie  aus 
der  eigenen  Erinnerung.  —  Adam  Bede  und  seine  Umgebung 
will  sie  selber  gekannt  und  den  Inhalt  ihrer  Erzählung  zum 
Teil  aus  seinem  eignen  Munde  erfahren  haben. 

A.  B.  I.  239.  "...I  gathered  from  Adam  Bede,  to  whom 
I  talked  of  these  matters  in  his  old  age.  .  ." 

Es  schließt  sich  ein  ganzes  Zwiegespräch  zwischen  ihr 
und  Adam  Bede  an  (239 — 44). 

M.  194;  S.  M.  4. 

Wenn  ein  Verfasser  derartig  gewöhnt  ist,  erläuternde 
Bemerkungen  in  den  Dienst  der  Psychologie  zu  stellen,  so 
kann  es  nur  erwartet  werden,  daß  sich  daneben  auch  eine 
Anzahl  solcher  findet,  die  nicht  psychologischen  Inhalts  sind. 

R.  1.  138.  ".  .  .a  persuasive  variety  of  words,  signifying- 
simpleton,  for  which  the  Florentine  dialect  is  rieh  in  equivalents." 

S.  M.  159.  "But  Doctor  Kimble  (county  apothecaries 
in  old  days  enjoyed  that  title  without  authority  of  diploma).  .  ." 

M.  14,  53,  81,  117,  479;    A.  B.  L  21,  68,   77—78,  88, 

135,  267,  331,  374;  A.  B.  II.  III,  303,  307;  M.  F.  L  5,  73, 

136,  177,  178,  230,  242;  M.  F.  IL  34,  158,  163,  189;  R.  L 
18,  63,  66,  112,  119,  179,  210,  255,  256;  R.  II.  18,  33,  42,  III. 

Hiermit  sind  wir  zu  nicht  psychologischen  Bemerkungen 
übergegangen,  die  bei  George  P]liot  in  verschwindender  Minder- 
zahl auftreten.  —  Es  gehören  hierher  natürlich  auch  ver- 
trauliche Bezeichnungen  wie  "our  friend"  (M.  F.  I.  102),  "our 
acquaintance"  (M.  496). 

M.  135,  330,  387,  429,  451;  A.  B.  1.  203,  217;  A.  B.  IL 
87,  246,  306;  M.  F.  IL  162. 
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Und  phrasenhafte  Wen(kuigen: 

"It  woLild  be  difficnlt  to  say"  —  S.  M.  278; 

"It  must  be  owned"  —  M.  F.  1.  59; 

"if  yoLi  wül"  —  A.  B.  L  87. 

M.  41,  85,  103,  141,  147,  170,  176,  184,  203,  221,  245, 
254,  275,  307,  336,  403,  414,  416,  429;  A.  B.  I.  3,  48,  49, 
88,  95,  109,  126,  164,  165,  205,  217,  218,  231,  248,  262, 
263,  272,  284,  292,  -307,  354,  367,  368;  A.  B.  IL  1,  28,111, 
123,  257,  304,  306,  326;  xM.  F.  1.  27,  57,  67,  77,  92,  138, 
140,  152,  160,  189,  191,  192,  195,  244,  268,  307,  346; 
M.  F.  IL  55,  75,  86,  136,  149,  203,  205,  221;  H.  1.  278. 

Auch  eine  Verlegenheitsbemerkung: 

M.  109.  "The  Story  can  be  told  without  niany  words" 
kann  wohl  als  Phrase  bezeichnet  werden. 


Technisches. 

Wie  bei  Dickens  so  bezieht   sich   auch  hier  eine  Reihe 
von  Anmerkungen  auf  die  Technik  des  Werkes. 
Auslassung"  wird  begründet: 

S.  M.  46.  "It  was  an  ugly  story  of  low  passion,  delusion, 
and  waking  from  delusion,  which  needs  not  be  dragged  from 
the  privacy  of  Godfrey's  bitter  memory." 

A.  B.  I.  167.  "The  judicious  historian  abstains  from 
narrating  precisely  what  ensued." 

M.  160;  A.  B.  IL  303;  M.  F.  II.  56;  S.  M.  222. 

Hinzufügung  wird  angekündigt: 

M.  16.   "She  would  perhaps  be  hardly  characterised  enough 
if  it  were  omitted  that.  .  ." 
M.  46,  258;  S.  M.  150. 

Es  wird  hervorhebend  bezeichnet,   wovon  die  Rede  ist: 
S.  ^1.  32.     "I  am  speaking  now..." 
M.  385. 

Ein  Abschnitt  der  Erzählung  wird  betont: 
S.  :M.  29.    "Tins  is  the  history  oC  Silas  Alarner  until  the 
fifteenth  year  alter  he  came  to  Raveloe." 
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Auf  bereits  bekannte  Personen  wird  liingewiesen: 

R.  I.  282.     "...a  figure  we  have  often  seen  before." 

A.  B.  IL  329;  M.  F.  II.  296;  R.  II.  165,  370;  S.  M.  221. 

Die  eigene  Darstellnngsweise  wird  erläutert  oder  Rechen- 
schaft darüber  abgelegt: 

^1.  311.  "This  is  a  very  bare  and  therefore  very  in- 
complete  way  of  putting  the  case." 

A.  B.  1.  63.  "I  teU  it  as  he  told  it,  not  atteinpti ng  to 
reduce  it  to  its  natural  Clements :  in  our  eagerness  to  explain 
impressions,  we  often  loose  our  hold  of  the  sympathy  that 
comprehends  them." 

M.  46,  112,  251,  263;  A.  B.  I.  233—39. 

Am  häufigsten  sind  in  dieser  Gruppe  Zurückverweisungen 
vertreten : 

R.  I.  273.        .  .as  we  have  seen." 

M.  F.  II.  211.  .  .  .the  conversation  you  have  just  over- 
heard." 

AI.  298.     "we  know"  (nämlich  aus  dem  Vorhergehenden). 

M.  67,  70,  75,  113,  143,  167,  201,  206,  207,  257,  266, 
311,  342,  347,  431,  480,  533;  A.  B.  I.  14,  87,  333;  A.  B.  II. 
87,  144,  246,  262,  268,  329;  M.  F.  I.  13,  181,  194,  215,225, 
273;  AI.  F.  II.  7,  32,  53,  76,  86;  R.  I.  136,  214;  R.  II.  7, 
53,  79,  156,  225,  318;  S.  AI.  245,  454. 

Regiebemerkungen,  wie  sie  doch  bei  den  subjektiven 
SchriftsteUern  der  früheren  Zeit,  besonders  bei  Fielding  und 
Sterne,  so  sehr  beliebt  waren,  sind  nur  ganz  vereinzelt  zu 
finden. 

A.  B.  I.  68.  "Let  me  take  you  into  that  dining-room, 
and  show  you  the  Rev.  Adolphos  Irwine,  Rector  of  Broxton, 
A^icar  of  Haysiope,  and  A'icar  of  Blytlie,  .  .  .  We  will  enter 
\'ery  softly,  and  stand  still  in  the  open  doorway,  without 
awaking  the  glossy-brown  setter  who  is  stretched  across  the 
hearth.  . 

AI.  F.  1.  157.  "In  Order  to  see  Air.  and  Airs.  Glegg  at 
home  we  nuist  enter  the  town  of  Öt.  Ogg's". 

AI.  59,  295;  A.  B.  I.  114,  208;  AI.  F.  1.  133;  R.  I.  65. 
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Qrenzbeispiele. 

Hiermit  sind  die  Beispiele  persönlichen  Hervortretens  in 
den  zugrunde  gelegten  Werken  George  Eliots  erschöpft.  — 
Auf  der  Grenze  zwischen  objektiver  und  subjektiver  Darstellungs- 
weise stehen  Überlegungen  und  Gedankengänge  von  Per- 
sonen der  Erzählung,  über  die  nicht  einfach  berichtet  wird, 
sondern  die  in  ganz  subjektiver  Weise  ausgedrückt  sind: 

S.  M.  2.  "How  was  a  man  to  be  explained  unless  von 
at  least  knew  his  father  and  mother?" 

M.  223,  322;  A.  B.  I.  202—3;  A.  B.  IL  212;  M.  F.  I.  66. 

Auch  Naturschilderungen  und  Stimnuuigsbilder,  die  ja 
stets  eine  stark  subjektive  Note  tragen,  können  hierher  ge- 
rechnet werden.  Solche  begegnen  uns  ausschließhch  in 
Adam  Bede: 

A.  B.  I.  171.  "It  was  a  wood  of  beeches  and  limes, 
with  here  and  there  a  light,  silver-stemmed  birch  —  just  the 
sort  of  wood  most  haunted  by  the  nymphs;  you  see  their 
white  sun-lit  limbs  gieaming  athwart  the  boughs  or  peeping 
from  behind  the  smooth-sweeping  outline  of  a  tall  lime;  you 
hear  their  soft  liquid  laughter  —  but  if  you  look  with  a  too 
curious'  sacrilegious  eye,  they  vanisli  behind  the  silvery 
beeches,  they  make  you  believe  that  their  voice  w^as  only  a 
rnnning  brooklet,  perhaps  Wiey  metamorphose  tliemselves  iuto 
a  tawny  squirrel  that  scampers  away  and  mocks  you  from 
the  topmost  bough ..." 

A.  B.  I.  18,  290,  331—32;  A.  B.  II.  98—99,  284. 


Halbsubjektives. 

Halbsubjektiv  endlich  möchte  ich  eine  Schilderungsart 
nennen,  die  entweder  selbst  subjektiv  ist,  deren  Inhalt  aber 
völlig  im  Rahmen  der  Erzählung  bleibt,  sodalo  nicht  von  Ab- 
schweifung g'eredet  werden  kann,  —  oder  die  zwar  objektiv 
abgefaßt  ist,  aber  andauernd  von  subjektiven  E^lementen  durch- 
setzt wird. 
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U.  I.  269.  "...  if  (Irapei'y  roofiiiiJ'  the  streets  witli  un- 
woiited  coloiir,  if  baniiers  and  liangings  pouring  out  from 
the  Windows,  if  carpets  and  tapestry  stretclied  over  all  steps 
and  pavements  on  which  excoptional  feet  mig^ht  tread,  were 
an  unquestionable  [)r()()f  of  joy,  Florence  was  very  joyfnl  .  .  ." 

R.  I.  256.  "So  that  tlio  pleasnres  of  the  Carnival  were 
of  a  clie(iuered  kind,  and  if  a  painter  were  called  upon  to 
represent  tlieiu  trnly,  he  wonld  have  to  make  a  picture  in  which 
there  wonld  be  so  much  grossness  and  barbarity  that  it  mast 
be  tnrned  with  its  face  to  the  wall,  except  when  it  was  taken 
down  for  the  grave  historical  purpose  of  justifying  a  reforming 
zeal  which  in  ignorance  of  tfie  facts,  inight  be  unfairly  con- 
deinned  for  its  narrowness.  Still  there  was  niuch  of  that 
more  innocent  picturesqne  nierrinient  which  is  never  wanting 
among  a  people  with  quick  aniinal  spirits  and  sensitive  Or- 
gans: there  was  not  the  heavy  sottishness  which  belongs  to 
the  thicker  northern  blood,  nor  the  stealthy  fierceness  w^hich 
in  the  more  southern  regions  of  the  peninsula  makes  the 
brawd  lead  to  the  dagger-thrust." 

M.  142,  149,  204—05,  255,  263,  801,  319,  322,  373, 
404,  434—35,  437,  447,  550,  618;  A.  B.  I.  48,  89,  109—10, 
164—65,  266,  334,  380;  A.  B.  IL  264—65,  269;  M.  F.  I.  138, 
194—95,  232,  340;  M.  F.  II.  305—08,  327;  R.  1.  7—16,  62, 
63,  109,  137,  271,  345;  R.  II.  48,  49,  57,  195,  297,  367; 
S.  M.  217. 
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Rückblick. 

Schon  in  der  Einleitung  wurde  darauf  hingewiesen,  daß 
wir  auf  eine  Beantwortung  der  Frage  nach  ITrsprung  und 
Entwiciilung  des  subjektiven  Elements  verzichten  müssen.  Es 
ist  aller  Darstellung  schon  im  Stoff  mitgegeben  und  ist  daher 
zu  allen  Zeiten  und  in  jeglicher  Gattung  der  Literatur  zuhause. 
—  So  finden  wir  es  auch  schon  in  den  ersten  enghschen  Ro- 
manen vor.  —  Einer  ausgesprochen  subjektiven  Erzählungs- 
art aber  begegnen  wir  zuerst  bei  Fielding.  Ihm  ist  besonders 
eine  starke  Ausnützung  der  Erzälilungspausen  am  Anfang 
und  Schluß  des  Kapitels  eigen;  namendich  aber  geben  ihm 
die  einleitenden  Kapitel  zu  den  einzelnen  Büchern  seiner  Ro- 
mane ausgiebig  Gelegenheit  zu  langen  allgemeinen  Betrach- 
tungen. Im  Innern  der  Erzählung  spielen  vcn^nehmlich  Regie- 
bemerkungen eine  Rolle.  —  Neben  ihm  ist  Sterne  der  Haupt- 
vertreter subjektiver  Scliilderungsart  im  18.  Jahrhundert.  Und 
zwar  ist  bei  ihm  das  Element  so  stark  in  den  Vordergrund 
gedrängt,  daß  es  dauernd  den  Fortgang  seiner  Geschichte 
hemmt.  So  bringt  er  denn  auch  gar  keine  geschlossene  Er- 
zählung zustande,  sondern  gibt  nur  eigne  Erlebnisse  und 
Gefühle  wieder,  über  denen  er  seinen  eigentlichen  Gegenstand 
völlig  ans  den  Augen  verliert.  —  Am  Übergang  des  18.  zum 
19.  Jahrhundert  finden  wir  bei  Scott  noch  einmal  stärkere 
Betonung  der  Erzählungspausen  in  der  Art  Fieldings ;  daneben 
beobachten  wir  bei  ihm  ein  eigenartiges  Mißverhältnis :  gerade 
das  übertriebene  Streben  nach  Objektivität  verleitet  den  Autor 
zu  subjektiven  Verwahrungen  und  Bekräftigungen,  die  alle 
Illusion  wieder  zerst()ren  müssen. 

Dann  aber  kommt  das  Element  bei  Dickens  zu  trefflicher 
Wirkung.  Bei  ihm  scheiden  sich  die  Beispiele  subjektiven 
Hervortretens  vornehmlich  in  vier  Gruppen.  Am  engsten  mit 
der  Erzählung  verknüpft  sind  längere  Ausführungen,  die  meist 
dem  zugehörigen  Abschnitt  der  Geschichte  voranstehen,  und 
die  wie  Kunstmittel  wirken,  da  sie  eine  geschickte  Einkleidung 
sonst    nur  in  langweiliger  Ausführlichkeit  wiederzugebender 
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Schilderungen  von  Umständen  imd  Beweggründen  n.  s.  f.  in 
besser  hervortretende,  abwechshnigsreichere  subjektive  Form 
darstellen.  —  Ohne  diese  funktionelle  Bedeutung  für  den 
Fortgang  der  Erzählung  sind  eine  große  Anzahl  kürzerer, 
meist  nachgestellter  Gelegenheitsbemerkungen,  Randglossen, 
die  wohl  ohne  Schaden  für  das  Verständnis  fortgelassen  werden 
könnten,  die  uns  aber  dennoch  lieb  sind,  da  gerade  sie  eine 
Fülle  des  kösthchsten  Humors  bergen.  —  An  besonders  ge- 
hobenen Stellen  seiner  Romane,  wo  der  Leser  in  höchster 
Erregung  das  Bedürfnis  hat,  seiner  Teilnahme  in  Worten 
Ausdruck  zu  verleihen,  trägt  der  Dichter  diesem  Verlangen 
in  eingestreuten  emphatischen  .Bemerkungen  Rechnung,  die 
zugleich  auch  die  Lebhaftigkeit  der  Schiklerung  erhöhen.  — 
Im  schärfsten  Gegensatz  zu  diesen  drei  Gruppen  steht  schließ- 
lich die  letzte,  die  technischen  Bemerkungen,  die  wir  gerne 
entbehren  würden,  da  sie  wie  Zeichen  der  Nachlässigkeit  oder 
Verlegenheit  des  Autors  wirken,  der  sich  durch  unkünstlerische 
Mittel  der  Pflicht  der  unbemerkten  Leitung  des  Lesers  enthebt. 

All  diese  Beispiele  persönlichen  Hervortretens  sind  aber 
nur  das  äußere  Kennzeichen  einer  subjektiven  Geschichte  und 
erschöpfen  ihren  Charakter  noch  nicht.  Die  Eigenart  des 
subjektiven  Erzählers  verrät  sich  überall,  auch  wo  er  objektiv 
zu  schildern  meint.  Besonders  deutlich  tritt  dies  bei  Dickens 
in  Müieuschilderungen  und  Reisebeschreibungen  zutage. 

Ein  Unterschied  im  Auftreten  des  subjektiven  Elementes 
nach  den  verschiedenen  Erzählungsformen  ist  nicht  zu  beob- 
achten. Höchstens  enthalten  die  Ich-Erzählung,  die  kurzen 
Geschichten  und  die  eingeschobenen  Anekdoten  neben  den 
sonst  vorkommenden  Beispielen  auch  noch  solche,  die  sich 
aus  der  besonderen  Form  erklären  lassen:  nachdenkliche  Er- 
innerungen oder  noch  zwanglosere,  bisweilen  derb  humoristische 
Randbemerkungen. 

Im  Ganzen  läl.U  sich  wohl  sagen:  Das  Subjektive  ist  bei 
Dickens  keine  hewul.U  verwandte  Eigenart,  sondern  der 
Dichter  will  einfach  erzählen,  objektiv  berichten;  wo  ihn  aller- 
dings der  Stoff  selbst  packt,  scheut  er  sich  nicht,  die  eignen 
Gefühle   mit   einfließen   zu   lassen   und   im  allgemeinen  auch 
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nicht  zum  Nachteil  der  Geschichte;  denn  gerade  das  Subjek- 
tive, vornehmlich  die  Randglossen,  zeigen  uns  den  Dickens, 
wie  wir  ihn  lieben,  den  zuversichthchen,  volkstümhchen, 
lachenden  Lebensphilosophen. 

Daß  sich  die  persönlichen  Bemerkungen  bei  Dickens  so 
mühelos  in  die  Erzählung  einfügen,  erklärt  sich  aus  der 
Eigenart  des  Schriftstellers:  Die  humoristische  Darstellung, 
wie  sie  Dickens  eigen  ist,  ist  nicht  so  zwingend  zusammen- 
hängend wie  ernste  Erzählung.  Wir  beobachten  vielmehr, 
daß  eine  solche  Schilderungsweise  stets  etwas  abrupt  gehalten 
ist.  Ein  Witz,  eine  humoristische  Situation  wird  wiedergegeben, 
und  dann  entsteht  eine  kleine  Pause  —  der  Leser  muß  Zeit 
und  Gelegenheit  haben,  sie  zu  verstehen  und  sich  darüber 
auszulachen.  In  solche  Pausen  läßt  sich  dann  Subjektives 
leicht  verlegen,  wie  ja  überhaupt  der  Humor  etwas  eng  an 
das  Subjekt  angelehntes  darstellt. 

Thackeray  hat  sein  persönliches  Hervortreten  in  eine 
g^anz  bestimmte  Form  gekleidet  und  schreibt  uns  damit  selber 
die  Einteilung  vor.  Ihm  ist  sein  Roman  ein  Drama,  und 
zwar  hat  er  sich  das  mittelalterliche  Drama  auserw^ählt,  in 
dem  er  seine  Subjektivität  mit  Leichtigkeit  zum  Ausdruck 
bringen  kann:  er  spricht  Prolog  und  Epilog  und  übernimmt 
die  Rolle  des  Chorus  und  Expositors.  Bei  ihm  wird  das 
Element  mit  voller  Absicht  in  den  Dienst  seiner  Zwecke  gestellt. 

So  sehen  wir  ihn  am  Anfang  seiner  Werke  auftreten, 
das  Pubhkum  begrüßen,  sein  Stück  anpreisen  und  au[  Inhalt 
und  Charaktere  hinweisen.  Dem  entspricht  am  Schluß  eine 
persönUche  Nachbemerkung,  meist  der  Abschied  vom  Leser. 
—  Auch  auf  Eingang  und  Abschluß  der  Kapitel  wird  das 
Recht  zu  eignem  Eingreifen  ausgedehnt. 

Die  zwangloseste  Möghcheit  aber,  die  Beziehung  zum 
Leser  herzusteUen,  ist  ihm  als  Vertreter  des  Chorus  oder 
Expositors  gegeben.  Dieses  Amt  dient  ihm  als  Sprachrohr 
für  alles,  was  er  auch  immer  dem  Leser  mitzuteüen  hat.  Stets 
wird  der  Ton  vertrauhcher  Unterhaltung  aufrecht  erhalten. 
Unerschöpfhch  ist  er  im  Ersinnen  von  passenden  Vergleichen 
und  Parallelen.    Lange  Reflexionen  und  kurzgefaßte  Lebens- 
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Weisheiten  sind  einj^'estreut.  Keine  Seite  der  menschliclien 
Psyche  ist  ihm  fremd;  jedes  Alter  und  Geschlecht,  jeder 
Stand  und  jede  Gesellschaft  wird  kritisch  unter  die  Lupe  ge- 
nommen. Dabei  finden  Ernst  und  Scherz  neben  der  Satire 
ihren  Platz.  Freihch  entspricht  das  satirische  Element  dem 
Charakter  des  Autors  am  meisten,  aber  er  weiß  sich  vom 
Cynismus  frei  zu  halten,  und  nie  wird  durch  Gehässigkeit 
und  Übertreibung  die  Wirkung  unschön  gestört.  Selbst  die 
technischen  Bemerkungen  erhalten  unter  dem  Mantel  seines, 
fingierten  Amtes  wenigstens  einen  Anschein  von  Berechtigung. 

Die  Zahl  der  Beispiele  subjektiven  Hervortretens  ist  so 
groß,  daß  keine  Seite  seines  Werkes  ohne  Beispiel  bleibt. 
Auch  ein  Unterschied  in  der  Verteilung  auf  die  einzelnen 
Romane  läßt  sich  kaum  nachweisen.  Einerlei,  ob  der  Dichter 
selber  redet,  oder  ob  er  das  Wort  einem  seiner  Helden  über- 
trägt, überall,  auch  im  Ich-Roman  und  in  der  eingeschobenen 
Ich-Erzählung,  zeigen  die  persönÜchen  Bemerkungen  ganz 
gleichen  Charakter  und  stören  uns  nirgends.  Nur  in  „Barry 
Lyndon",  wo  wir  moralisierende  Belehrungen  aus  dem  Munde 
eines  Mannes  vernelunen,  dem  die  innere  Berechtigung  dazu 
abgeht,  werden  wir  unangenehm  berührt.  Thackeray  selber 
scheint  das  empfanden  zu  haben,  denn  er  unterdrückt  in 
späteren  Ausgaben  zahlreiche  solche  Aussprüche.  —  Im  all- 
gemeinen aber  folgen  wir  Thackerays  persönlichen  Aus- 
führungen stets  mit  Interesse.  Sie  spiegeln  sein  feines  Ver- 
ständnis der  Menschenseele  wider  und  tragen  dadurch  nur 
dazu  bei,  den  Reiz  seiner  Dichtung  noch  zu  erhöhen.  —  Auch 
hier  verhält  es  sich  ähnhch  wie  bei  Dickens:  auch  die  Satire 
braucht  Unterbrechungen  des  Fortgangs,  um  ihre  Spitzen 
fühlbar  zu  machen  und  richtig  wirken  zu  lassen.  So  bietet 
sich  auch  hier  dem  subjektiven  Element  ungezwungen  ein 
Platz  in  der  Darstellungsweise. 

In  George  Eliot  haben  wir  die  Vertreterin  des  psycho- 
logischen Romans  kennen  gelernt.  Daher  ist  es  auch  natür- 
hch,  daß  in  ihren  eigenen  Äußerungen  die  Psychologie  den 
breitesten  Raum  einnimmt.  Die  Beispiele  subjektiven  Hervor- 
tretens stellen  also  bei  ihr  im  wesenthchen  Bemerkungen  psy- 
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chologischen  Inhalts  dar..  Lang-e  Reflexionen  werden  lose 
angefügt,  oder  die  Betrachtungen  entspring-en  unmittelbar  aus 
der  Schilderung  und  sind  eng  mit  dem  Zusammenhang  ver- 
knüpft. Auf  Schritt  und  Tritt  wird  Veranlassung  zu  kurzen 
psychologischen  iVnmerkungen  gegeben.  p]s  ist  ja  der  Schrift- 
stellerin darum  zu  tun,  Einblick  in  verwickelte  Seelenvorgängc 
zu  gewähren,  die  Alotive  ihrer  Helden  zu  erklären  und  auf 
psychologische  Feinheiten  aufmerksam  zu  machen.  Beispiele 
persönlicher  p]inmischung,  die  nicht  solchen  Zwecken  dienen, 
sind  verhältnismäßig  selten.  Allerdings  ist  auch  sie  nicht 
ganz  frei  von  der  Anwendung  technischer  Bemerkungen.  — 
Wie  bei  Dickens,  so  lassen  sich  auch  bei  ihr  Stellen  nach- 
weisen, die  auf  der  Grenze  subjektiver  und  objektiver  Er- 
zählungsweise stehen,  und  auch  hier  sind  es  vornehmlich 
Naturschilderungen  und  Stinnnungsbilder.  Aul^erdem  aber 
weist  sie  noch  eine  eigenartige  Schilderungsart  auf :  An  vielen 
Stellen  erzählt  sie  zwar  subjektiv,  bleibt  aber  völlig  im  Rahmen 
der  Cxeschichte,  sodaß  man  niclit  von  Abschweifung  reden 
kann,  oder  aber  die  objektive  Scliildei'inig  ist  fortwährend  von 
subjektiven  Elementen  durchsetzt. 

Beim  psychologischen  Roman  hegt  freihch  subjektive  Er- 
zählungsweise nicht  so  nahe  wie  bei  humoristischer  oder 
satirischer  Darstellung.  Die  volle  Wirkung  wird  hier  vielmehr 
erst  durch  eine  atemlos  zusammenhängende,  packende  Schilde- 
rung erreicht.  In  natürlichen  Pausen  ist  also  Subjektives  nicht 
inehr  leicht  anzubringen.  Aber  dennoch  fügt  es  sich  wieder 
harmonisch  in  das  Ganze  ein,  da  es  der  Klarheit  und  dem  Ver- 
ständnis dient  und  ermüdende  Breite  oder  unnatürhche  Monologe 
erübrigt.  Außerdem  regt  uns  ja  die  Schilderung  von  Seelen- 
vorgängen selbst  zu  allerlei  nachdenkhchen  Abschweifungen 
an,  sodaß  uns  derartige  Ausführungen,  die  wir  im  Roman 
bereits  vorfinden,  wie  der  Ausdruck  unsrer  eignen  Reflexion 
erscheinen,  uns  jedenfalls  nicht  stören  können. 
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Schluß. 

Bei  allen  drei  Autoren  findet  sich  also  Subjektives  in 
recht  reichem  Maße.  Bei  allen  dreien  ließe  es  sich  in  je  drei 
Kapitel  scheiden.  Das  erste  könnte  man  überschreiben:  „Der 
Charakter  des  Autors":  Dickens  —  Humorist,  Tliackeray  —  Sa- 
tiriker, Ehot  —  Psychologe;  denn  dieser  Charakter  ergibt  sich 
uns  schon  aus  der  Lektüre  der  Beispiele  aüein,  selbst  ganz 
aus  dem  Rahmen  der  zugehörigen  Geschichte  losgelöst.  —  Ein 
zweites  Kapitel  könnte  man  „Lebensweisheiten"  nennen,  hier 
ließen  sich  die  Beispiele  alle  in  einzelnen  kleinen  Bändchen 
etwa  unter  dem  Titel  „Splitter"  oder  „Aphorismen"  von  Dickens 
usw.  zusammenstellen.  —  Weniger  erfreulich  ist  schließlich 
das  Auftreten  des  „Technischen",  das  wir  überall  als  eine 
Elntgleisung  des  Autors  empfinden.  Am  häufigsten  ist  es  bei 
Dickens,  etwas  seltener  bei  Tliackeray  und  am  w^enigsten 
hervortretend  in  den  Werken  Eliots. 

Die  beiden  ersten  Kapitel  finden  sich  immer  w^ieder,  auch 
in  der  späteren  Literatur;  denn  einmal  drängt  sich  die  Eigen- 
art des  impulsiv  schaffenden  Dichters  immer  hervor,  und 
andererseits  liebt  es  die  natürliche  Erzählungsweise,  allerlei 
moralisierende  Bemerkungen  und  weise  Lehren  einzuflechten. 
Das  dritte  aber  wird  mit  dem  fortschreitenden  Streben  nach 
höherer  künstlerischer  Darstellung  immer  mehr  in  den  Hinter- 
grund gedrängt  und  begegnet  uns  schheßhch  nur  noch  ge- 
legentlich in  bewußt  salopper  Schilderungsweise  (z.  B.  bei 
Jerome  K.  Jerome). 


Lebenslauf. 


Am  29.  November  1891  wurde  ich,  Elma  Müller,  katho- 
lischer Konfession,  zu  Mainz  als  Tochter  des  Reallehrers 
Wilhelm  Müller  geboren.  Im  Herbst  1898  trat  icli  in  die 
höhere  Alädchenschule  meiner  Vaterstadt  ein,  die  ich  bis  zum 
Herbst  1906  besuchte.  Nach  privater  Vorbereitung  wurde  ich 
(3stern  1907  in  die  Untersekunda  des  Mainzer  Realgymnasiums 
aufgenommen,  wo  ich  Ostern  1911  die  Reifeprüfung  bestand. 
Ostern  1912  bezog  ich  die  Universität  Heidelberg.  Easter  und 
Trinity  Terms  1913  studierte  ich  in  Oxford  und  nahm  nach 
einer  längeren  Studienreise  durch  England  an  dem  Ferien- 
kursus in  Edinburg  teil.  Seit  Herbst  1913  bin  ich  in  Grießen 
unmatrikuliert.  Ich  beschäftigte  mich  vornelunlich  mit  den 
Fächern:  Enghsch,  Deutsch,  Lateinisch  und  Philosophie. 
Meine  Professoren,  Dozenten  und  Lektoren  waren  die  Herren: 
Behaghel,  Boll,  Brandt,  Fritzsche,  Grundelfinger,  Driesch,  Hoops, 
Horn,  Kalbfleisch,  Kinkel,  Koffka,  Messer,  Montgomery,  Neckel, 
Siebeck,  Sommer,  Strachau,  Waldberg  und  Windelband;  in 
England:  Fiedler,  Raleigh,  Brett-Smith,  Gordon,  Tiddy  und 
Miss  Lee. 

Allen  meinen  Lehreru  bin  ich  zu  großem  Dank  ver- 
pflichtet, besonders  Herrn  Professor  Horn,  der  die  vorliegende 
Arbeit  angeregt  und  mit  freundlicher  Aufmerksamkeit  be- 
gleitet hat. 


